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The Coming Winter. 





We are all very much interested in 
the question now so often asked, viz.: 
‘* What is to be the general character 
of the ensuing five winter months ?”’ 
An exchange very truthfully remarks 
that whether the comet is causing us 
trouble or not, certain it is that this 
planet of ours is very much disturbed 
of late. Our own cyclone period had 
scarcely subsided in the West when 
the eastern States were visited with 
wind storms and flooded with heavy 
rains. Then the weather took a jump 
to the Phillipine Islands, where 60,000 
persons were rendered homeless in 
less than an hour; then another jump 
to Cuba. Now, the Spanish domin- 
ions are again visited, this time by a 
gale on the southern coast, which has 
done much damage to shipping and 
caused the death of several fishermen. 
In England, the inundations of the 
Thames valley have flooded the sub- 
urbs of many towns, impeded traffic 
and done immense damage to prop- 
erty. In France the river Seine is 
rapidly rising. Floods have stopped 
traffic between Marseilles and Cannes 
on the Mediterranean, and the Aus- 
trian empireis also to be counted a 
severe sufferer from these convulsions 
of nature. * 

On another page we haye quoted 
the weather predictions of Mr. R. 
Mansill, of Rock Island, Ill., as given 
by him in his “‘ Perhelia Crisis,” a new 
work on meteorology, which will be 
read with interest. 

According to Mansill, the winter 
will be an unusually mild one, but the 
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_| weather, but from July to September 


it will be cold, below the average 
temperature. These predictions are 
given for what they are worth, but 
should serve to warn bee-keepers gen- 
erally to prevent the spring dwindling 
of bees, by their careful and wise pro- 
tection, and be ready with populous 
colonies for the honey-flow in June; 
then, whether they get much more or 
not, they will be sure of so much 
honey, and can cheerfully take the 
risk for the future. 

Up to the present time the weather 
generally has been warm, with but 
little wind or anything to indicate 
winter, while by this time, two years 
ago, everything was frozen up, and 
winter had come in good earnest. 


> ——— 








Instinets of Bees.—At a meeting of 
the British Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
held at London, Oct. 18, 1882, after 
the routine business, Mr. G. D. Havi- 
land read an interesting paper on 
“The Social Instincts of Bees: Their 
Origin by Natural Selection.” Mr. 
Haviland treated his subject in a 
masterly manner, and was heartily 
applauded at its close. There was a 
large attendance of members, includ- 
ing several ladies. The Rev. F. T. 
Scott presided. The Honorary Sec- 
retary announced that Sir John Lub- 
bock would have taken the chair on 
this occasion, but a prior engagement 
prevented him from doing so. 


@@ Mr. C. H. Lake has sent us a 
photographic view of his bee tent, used 
at the various Bee and Honey Shows 
during the past summer. We have 
given it a place in the BEE JOURNAL 
Album. 








@@ Renewals may be made at any 
time; but all papers are stopped at 
the expiration of the time paid for, 





June will open the summer with fine 





unless requested to be continued. 
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Statistical Information—Suggestions. 


In reference to the committee ap- 
pointed by the late meeting of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Cincinnati, O., we have re- 
ceived the following letter from ex- 
President Cook, being a duplicate of 
one he has sent to the New Jersey 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association : 


At the recent very interesting meet- 
ing of the North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Society, there was a very full 
discussion of the importance of more 
full and accurate statistics of the pre- 
sent condition of Apiculture in: the 
United States, both as to the number 
of colonies of bees and the honey pro- 
duct. It was thought that nothing 
would so aid our art as such informa- 
tidn. The magnitude of the business 
once known, and it would be better 
appreciated as one of the important 
industries of the country. Asa result 
of the discussion, a committee was 
appointed to take the subject into 
consideration, and act, if possible, so 
as to accomplish the result. 


The committee were: Messrs. C. 
C. Miller, T. G. Newman and A. I. 
Root. All of the money in the treas- 
ury of the Society was pledged to the 
accomplishment of this result. 


Of course no one will fail to recog- 
nize the value of such statistics; but 
the possibility of gathering them is a 

uestion of reasonable doubt. I have 
thought of a plan which I believe may 
be made practicable ; I wish to sug- 

est it for discussion, in hope that 
it may be improved, or a better plan 
—. 

The plan is that the Committee pre- 
are blanks, suggesting the desirable 
acts, and that these be sent to an en- 

terprising bee-keeper in every town or 
county of the United States, upon 
application, and that said person see 
that the supervisor of his town or the 
supervisors of his county have these 
blanks, and that said supervisor be 
pledged to get the desired facts as he 
takes the assessments. It would seem 
that there must be such a bee-keeper 
in every county, if not in every town- 
ship. These could be reached through 
the bee periodicals and other journals. 
These blanks, when once filled, could 
be — by the same bee-keeper, 
and sent to the committee. I have 
already asked several supervisors in 
this State of the practicability of this 
scheme, and all report favorably. It 
seems to me the information could be 
made more correct and be secured 
more cheaply in this way than in any 
other. In fact, I can see no other wa 
to compass it. I hope that the matter 
will be thoroughly discussed by you 
and that we shall get some practical 
results as the outcome of your delib- 
erations. A.J. Cook. 


We cheerfully give place to the 
above suggestion of Prof. A. J. Cook, 
and, by the time the committee shall 
assemble, organize and prepare to act, 
the members will, no doubt, have 


y | ident, and he to the Chairman of the 


then and there enabled to decide upon 
a plan of operation—if they under- 
take this work. 

Incidentally, we will remark that 
we do not think that ‘“ supervisors ” 
(more generally called ‘‘ assessors ”’), 
will take any trouble to get the “‘ de- 
sired facts,” unless they are well paid 
for it. Our experience with such men 
gives us no confidence either to ask or 
expect anything of them above or be- 
yond the regular routine of their 
duties. There are some who would be 
obliging enough to do it—but we fear 
the great majority would either abso- 
lutely refuse to do so, or else lightly 
promise, with the intention of forget- 
ting to fulfill their promise, ‘‘ made 
just to get rid of it,” or, in some other 
way, fail to obtain the desired informa- 
tion. 

Unless the bee-keepers, individually, 
can be enlisted in the work, and for 
the sake of benefitting themselves and 
aiding the honey markets generally 
throughout the country, we fear it 
will be a failure. 

We rather prefer the plan suggested 
by Mr, J.S. Terrill, P. M., of Ridge- 
ville, O., at the National Convention, 
which is described thus by the Secre- 
tary of the Convention: ‘ He mailed 
postal cards to every post office in the 
county, asking the postmaster to write 
on it the names of the bee-men at his 
office. The cards were all addressed 
to himself, so the postmaster had 
nothing to do but to put it on in pen- 
cil, and drop the card in the mail. 
Now, by mailing similar cards to all 
the bee-men, with a printed request, 
and blanks to fill out, he got almost a 
correct report of all the beesin Lorain 
county, and of the honey raised. This 
list of names he considers worth all 
they cost, for calling a convention or 
any other purpose pertaining to the 
industry.” 

The Vice Presidents of each State 
could appoint some bee-keeper in each 
county to act, in the way that Mr. 
Terrill did, and thus obtain, with 
some degree of absolute certainty, 
the desired information. This he 
could transmit to the State Vice Pres- 


Committee on Statistics, to be tabu- 
lated and published. But the great 
drawback to all this is the cost. Per- 
haps no one has even thought of that; 
we have, however, made a careful es- 
timate of the cost of postal cards, 
envelopes, circulars, etc., and at the 
least calculation, such alone will cost 
$4,000, even if the labor of the com- 





given them due consideration, and be 


Prof. Cook remarks that “ all of the 
money in the treasury of the Society 
was pledged to the accomplishment of 
this result.” That amount is, we 
think, less than $150—where is the 
small balance of $3,850 to come from? 
Is it expected that the committee 
shall make up the small deficiency? As 
it is only about $1,300 for each member 
of the committee, for the honor, work 
and abuse combined, we presume they 
will, cheerfully—‘* go home and think 
about it? ” 

Bees and Honey at Virginia State 
Fair.—We notice by the Richmond, 
Va., papers that there was a very 
creditable display of bees and honey 
at the Virginia State Fair. The daily 
papers at Richmond contained the fol- 
lowing notices of it on Nov. 3, 1882: 

The exhibit of the Sunny Side Api- 
ary, of Baltimore, deserves more 
than what the newspapers have said 
about it. Mr. C. H. Lake is the 
manager, and was very busy yesterday 
showing the workings of bis new hives, 
which are considered by bee- keepers 
to be the best made. Mr. Lake ex- 
hibited Cyprian, Holy Land or Syrian, 
and the two species of Italian bees. 
From one colony 220 pounds of honey 
was obtained in six weeks.—Daily 
Whig. 

One of the attractions at the Fair 
isthe exhibition of Mr. Charles H. 
Lake, manager of the Sunny Side 
Apiary at Baltimore, Md. This gen- 
tleman has a large tent, under which 
he shows a case of over two hundred 

ounds of honey made from one hive; 
es several colonies of Italian bees. 


one of Cyprian bees, and also other 
foreign bees. Every appliance_used 
in this business is shown by Mr, Lake. 
He is running seven hundred hives 
this season.— Daily Dispatch. 





= We have received, from the 
publishers, a copy of Edwin Alden & 
Bro.’s American Newspaper Cata- 
logue, including lists of newspapers 
and magazines published in the United 
States and the Canadas ; together with 
the population of the Cities, Towns, 
Counties and States in which they are 
published, and many other items of 
interest. Itis a large volume of over 
700 pages, and is nicely bound in cloth. 
There are in America 2,945 counties 
in which papers are published—and 
the whole number of papers published 
is stated in this catalogue to be 12,158. 
It isa very useful book. It is pub- 
lished by Edwin Alden & Bro., Cin- 
cinnati and New York. 





4 New subscribers for the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL for 1883, can obtain all 
the rest of the numbers for this yeat 





mittee be given to the cause. 


by sending $2 to this office. 
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Weather Predictions for 1883. 


Mr. Richard Mansill, of Rock Island, 
Ill., has published «a work called the 
‘“Perihelia Crisis.”” In it we find the 
following concerning the weather 
from now until the end of next year. 
Concering December, he remarks as 
follows : 


The world must expect to hear of 
considerable wild earth disturbances 
from about the 6th to the 14th of De- 
cember of this year, 1882, or at about 
the time of Venus’ transit, Dec. 6. 
At its transit, Dec. 8, 1874, there oc- 
curred a great storm on the Baltic sea, 
that made a thousand people homeless; 
many vessels and lives were lost on 
the British coast on the 9th; a severe 
earthquake occurred at New Yorkand 
along the Hudson on the 10th, and co- 
inciding with these occurred the 
breaking out of the volcanic ash 
showers of Iceland. 


He gives the following predictions 
foreach month of the next year : 


January—the temperature is likely 
to average above the mean of the sea- 
son during January, both in Europe 
and in the United States—or between 
latitudes 35 and 37 degrees north lati- 
tude in the United States and parts of 
Canada, and between latitudes 35 and 
55 degrees north latitude in Europe. 
There may be sharp depression of 
temperature between the 9th and 12th, 
and between the 22d and 24th, together 
with storms, and again about the 29th. 


February—The temperature of Feb- 

ruary is also likely toaverage a little 
above the mean of the season—with 
sharp depressions, perhaps below the 
mean, from the 16th to the 12th, and 
from the 20th to the 25th, accompanied 
with severe snow storms in the more 
northern districts, and heavy rains 
and some lightning in southern sec- 
tions. 
_ March—The temperature of March 
is hot expected to average above the 
mean of the season, neither is it likely 
to be an unusually stormy month. It 
will not probably run to great extremes 
of temperature, either of elevations or 
depressions. It may be somewhat 
stormy from the 8th to the 12th, and 
from about the 22d to the 25th. 


April—The temperature of April 
Will probably average below the mean 
of the season. It will also be a more 
stormy month than March, with eleva- 
tions and depressions of temperature 


greater than those of March, for the 
season. 


May—The temperature for May will 
probably average below the mean of 
the season. It is not expected to be 
quite as stormy a month as April. 


June—The re of the first 
half of June will probably poe 
about the mean of the season, and the 
last ten days below, with strong storms 
between the 4th and 9th. 


July—The temperature for July will 
probably average considerably below 
he mean of the season, both in Euro 
and the United States. In fact, July 
18 expected to be the cold, stormy 








month for the season of 1888, as that 
of May, 1882, was (as pointed out by 
this theory) for that year. 


August—The temperature is also 
likely to average below the mean of 
the season during August, but per- 
us 98 it will not be quite so stormy as 

uly. 

September—The temperature for 
September will probably average a 
little below the mean of the season in 
the United States and Europe, though 
the temperature should begin to im- 
prove toward the latter part of this 
month. There should not be an ex- 
cess of storms during this period. 


October—The temperature for Octo- 
ber will likely average a little above 
the mean of the season. The month 
will be somewhat stormy, or more so 
than September. 


November—The temperature will 
likely average above the mean of the 
season during November, in the 
United States and Europe. The month 
will have a ful] average of storms, but 
not perhaps quite as many as October. 


December—The temperature for 
December is likely to average con- 
siderable above the mean of the sea- 
son in the United States and Europe. 
In fact, it is likely to be a pleasant 
winter month, with less than an 
average of severe storms. 


We will probably have this year, 
(1882) a warm autumn and mild win- 
ter, on the average, continuing up to 
the Ist of January. 


From the above monthly statements 
or forecasts of the weather tempera- 
ture of the year 1883, it may be said 
that we are expecting to experience a 
moderately mild winter (1882-3), fol- 
lowed after March by a long, cool 
spring and summer again during 1883 
—while from this prospect it may be 
inferred that a mild winter north and 
south brings about a sort of an un- 
usually early spring in southern lati- 
tudes, or latitudes lying between 33 
and 38 degrees in the United States. 





Swarming vs. Dividing. 





Very often we have enquiries, ask- 
ing our advice as to whether it will 
pay better to divide, for increase, than 
to trust to natural swarming; we, 
invariably, answer by saying that it 
saves time and money, and gives more 
pleasure and profit to the bee-keeper 
to divide for increase. We have just 
noticed the experience of Mr. W. W. 
Dunham, of North Paris, Me., as 
given in Home Farm, and append it, 
to illustrate in a practical way, the 
points of pleasure and profit. He 
says: 

On July 11, my firstswarm came off, 
at about seven o’clock in the morning, 
and as it was so early in the day, it 
was by the merest chance that we dis- 
covered them. It was a nice large 
swarm and I was on hand with all the 
pride of a young bee-keeper, to hive 
them, but after circling around in the 














air for some time they arose up over 
my house and started off. I did not 
feel like giving them up in that quiet 
manner and started after them. Ihad 
two men at work for me who also 
started in pursuit. Wesoon got left 
behind but we kept on in the direction 
they had taken, as near as we could 
through fields, pastures, meadows of 
stout, wet grass, through brooks, 
bushes, brush and mud until we came 
to a — piece of woods, certainly a 
mile and a half from home. We then 
separated and began to hunt for the 
bees, and after hunting a long time 
one of the men heard them up over- 
head, and we at last discovered them 
clustered out on alimb of a rock maple 
tree about fifty feet from the ground. 
I then returned home and got a line, 
saw, rope, etc., and prepared to hive 
my bees. One man climbed the tree 
with the rope, passed it around the 
limb the bees were on, and up eg 
another crotched one, dropping the 
end down to the ground. I then took 
hold of the rope while he sawed the 
limb off and steadied it down as I 
lowered away on the rope, and to my 
gratification we soon had them in the 
hive, where I let them remain until 
evening when I took a hand with me 
and went after them, bringing them 
home lashed between two poles. 

Now, I just saved my swarm of bees, 
but after spending three half days 
work, besides part of the night, I con- 
cluded that it was rather an expensive 
way of swarming bees and that an- 
other year I would control the swarm- 
ing myself. I had two more natural 
swarms come off, which I hived with- 
out any trouble, after which my bees 
quit swarming for the season. My 
bees gathered a good lotof honey and 
were very strong in bees, so I thought 
I would do a little swarming and 
dividing inyself, and from the seven 
hives that 1 then had, I made _ four 
more. 





Subscription Credits.—After send- 
ing subscriptions to this office, we 
would respectfully ask every one to 
look at the label on the wrapper of the 
next two papers, and there they will 
find the credit indicatedthus: Those 
who have paid for the first six months 
of next year will find “‘ June 83” after 
their names. Those who have paid 
for the whole year will find ‘“* Dec. 83” 
on their papers. The credit runs to 
the end of the month indicated. If 
the mark is ** Dec. 82,” it means that 
the subscription is paid until the end 
of the present year. Please remem- 
ber that the credit given on this labe} 
is a sufficient notification of subscrip- 
tions due and receipt for payments 
made. If not so indicated within two 
weeks after sending money to us, you 
may be sure something is wrong, and 
should write to us about it. It will 
save annoyance and trouble if our 
subrecribers will give this matter due 
attention. 
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New Premiums for 1883. 


As the season for reading has now 
arrived, we hope that each of our 


subscribers will endeavor to send at | - 


least one new subscriber for the 
Weekly BeE JOURNAL for 1883 and 
thus not only help on the cause of 
progressive bee-culture, but assist in 
sustaining the only Weekly bee paper 
in the world. 

Providence has smiled on the bee- 
keepers during the past season, and as 
a general thing they are abundantly 
able to procure a good assortment of 
bee-literature. 

In order to encourage every one who 
keeps bees, be they few or many colo- 
nies, to thoroughly read the many 
very interesting books on bee-culture, 
now published, we have determined 
to make liberal offers, which will be 
available until January 1, 1883, as 
follows: 

To any one sending us $8 for any 
books they may select from our ** Book 
List,” on the last page of this paper, 
we will present the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL for one year. 

To any one purchasing $4 worth of 
books, selected from our ‘* Book List,” 
on the last page of this paper, we will 
present the Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for six months or the Monthly for one 
year. 

Any one sending us a club of two 
subseribers for 1883, for the Weekly, 
with $4, will be entitled to a copy of 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, postpaid. 

For three subscribers, with $6, we 
will send Cook’s Manual, in paper, 
Emerson’s Binder for the Weekly, or 
Apiary Register for 50 colonies. 

For four subscribers, with $8, we 

will send Cook’s Manual in cloth, or 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies. 
. For five subscribers, with $10, we 
will send the Apiary Register for 200 
colonies, Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture, or an 
extra copy of the Weekly BEE JouR- 
NAL for one year. 

To get any of the above premiums 
for the Monthly BEE JOURNAL send 
double the number of subscribers, and 
the same amount of money. 


@@ We will send Cook’s Manual 





in cloth, or an Apiary Register for 100 | 2 


colonies, and Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for $3.00; or with King’s 
Text- Book, in cloth, for $2.75; or with 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, $2.50. The 
Monthly Bee JoURNAL and either of 
the above for one dollar less. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Strained ys. Extracted Honey.—The 
Cincinnati Gazette makes the follow- 
ing comparative statement, showing 
the difference between extracted and 
strained honey : 


Before the invention of honey extrac- 
tors, the so-called Cuban honey flooded 
our markets. It was produced wild 
in the trees of the West India Islands 
and with larve in different stages of 
development, and bee bread and other 
impurities mashed into a promiscuous 
mess, and thus shipped to New York 
and Boston. Druggists then pretended 
to cleanse and clarify it, but it was 
not always done, and besides, it was 
almost impossible to make it a pala- 
table article, or fit for the use of the 
sick. Now a much finer article is 
used, even for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 

Bakers, tobacconists, meat curers, 
druggists, compounders of liquors, 
and other manufacturers, use honey 
extensively, though they do not re- 
quire for their purposes the choicest 
of all brands, the white clover honey, 
but instead the linden, buckwheat, or 
poplar honey. 

The white ciover honey is confined 
to table use and medical purposes. 
Jacob Vogel, pork packer in this city, 
buys a barrel of honey every other 
week from Mr. Muth for curing hams. 


_—— 


Honey Production in Pennsylvania. 
—The Germantown, Pa., Telegraph 
gives the following on honey-produc- 
tion in Pennsylvania : 


Some thirty or forty years ago there 
was mnch more honey produced in 
eastern Pennsyivania, and especially 
in the counties contiguous to Phila- 
delphia, than there is at the present 
time, and we may ask why less atten- 
tion is bestowed upon this really im- 
portant branch of farm industry now, 
than before. It cannot be on account 
of the price obtained, for that is higher 
now than we believe at any former 
period. One person, who abandoned 
the business, said that the bees gath- 
ered less honey than formerly, in con- 
sequence of the scarcity of clover 
fields and other seeding resorts of the 
bees ; but this can hardly be, as while 
it is an undecided question that the 
cultivation of clover has fallen off, the 
increase of other bee pastures has 
clearly taken place. Take for instance 
the marked increase of flowers in the 
arden of every farmer, as well as the 
increase of Men agen crops, many of 
which put forth immense quantities 
of blooms. There are many of the 
cultivated trees also that flower enor- 
mously,and far more than make up 
for all the other losses combined. We 
rather think that the extra care that 
bee culture requires, over any other 





business, to produce the same amount 
of income, is the cause of its decline, 
The honey culture, in fact, is a science, 
and should inspire in those who pur- 
sue it, a love for it outside of the 
profit account, and in this case, the 
enjoyment which it imparts, must be 
considered as a part, and a very de- 
sirable part, of the returns. 

The improved hives, which have 
taken the place of the old, cumbrous 
ones, that were so awkward in hand- 
ling and failed to yield an equal sup- 
ply of honey, when compared to these 
remodeled ones, make the care of bee- 
keeping much easier and pleasanter. 
The small sections of honey make the 
article much more salable than for- 
merly, though they require careful 
handling. Altogether, with due care 
and a proper management of this 


beautiful and interesting branch of 
domestic industry, the apiary should 
be found upon a dozen farms, where 
it is now found only upon one. 


Systematic Labor will Win.—The 
Valparaiso, Ind., Vidette, of Oct. 26, 
1882, contains the following notice of 
a visit of its correspondent to the 
apiary of Mr. T. 8S. Bull: 


Those who pay the closest attention 
to their home interests, meet with 
surest success. System and sufficient 
labor causes the poorest land in our 
county to produce and amply repay all 
pains. It was our pleasant opportunity 
to call on an old resident, Mr. Theo- 
dore 8. Bull, not longsince. Mr. Bull 
showed us through his cellars, which 
are arranged in separate apartments; 
one expressly for bees, accommodating 
nearly 200 colonies, in such manner 
that any temperature can be main- 
tained. The nextis a very large room 
arranged for milk and butter, with a 
refrigerating cupboard where all kinds 
of eatables can be kept in perfect con- 
dition. Such a room as this is much 
to the convenience of a house wife, 
and the comfort of a family. The 
next room was arranged for vegeta- 
bles, easy of access and well ventilated. 
These cellars are probably the best in 
the country. 

We were next conducted through 
the bee house—consisting of two apart- 
ments—a work room and a store room. 
Mr. Bull manufactures his hives, boxes 
for honey, racks, and everything 
needed in this line ; also comb founda- 
tion to use in hives and boxes, thereby 
saving much time and labor for his 
bees. His honey extractor is a modern 
invention, so that his bees can fill the 
same comb several times. He then 
invited us, if we were not afraid, into 
his apiary, which was really a sight 
consisting of about one hundred and 
eighty colonies, which were the largest 
and strongest we ever saw. He quietly 
gave each a few puffs or smoke, and 
then showed us the different queens 
and explained their habits, handling 
them as if they were flies. 





@@ Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


How and Why I Clip Queen’s Wings. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


While writing my series of articles, 
I mentioned having my queens’ wings 
clipped, in connection with natural 
swarming. At that time, I was re- 
quested by several to tell how I clip- 
ped the queens’ wings, and why I did 
so, which I will now try to do. 

The first thing to be done is to find 
the queen. This is quite easily ac- 
complished at any time during the first 
rush for pollen or early honey in the 
spring, for, at this time, the major 

art of the bees are old, or field bees. 

ence, during the middle of fine days 
but few bees are at home to hinder 
our seeing the queen; the rest bein 
busy bringing in the first forage. 
take advantage of this fact, and make 
sure that all queens are clipped, the 
knowledge of which makes me feel 
sure that no swarm can steal a march 
on me and get to the woods. 

Before starting for the apiary, we 
want a pocket knife, the blade of 
which should be as sharp as possible ; 
then we are ready for finding the 
queen. Having found her, I hold the 
rame in my right hand, and with the 


thumb and fore finger of my left hand, 
carefully lift her from the comb, by 


taking hold of her wings. Now put 
down the frame and hold the queen 
within two inches of the tops of the 
frames in the hive. Take the knife 
and carefully draw it across the wings 
till the queen drops, and the work is 
done. 

There is no danger of cutting your- 
self, for the knife will not cut your 
<p till the queen's wings are off, 
and as soon as she drops you will sto 
cutting, of course. I generally cutall 
the wings I get between my thumb 
and finger, if it takes all the wings, 
for the reason that a queen without 
wings is much more easily found. If 
she can’t fly with a part of one wing 
off she may as well have all off, for 
wings were created for the purpose of 
flying. 

Now I come to why I clip them. 
The third year I kept bees, about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, a large nice 
swarm came out which was hived. At 
four o’clock they were busily at work 
and continued thus the remainder of 
the day. The next morning I was 
called from home till nine o’clock, and 
upon going to the apiary to look for 
father’s swarms, I saw that scarcely a 
bee was to be seen about this new 
hive. I at once opened it and found 
it deserted, except a few bees which 
had returned from the field after the 
swarm had left. During the night 
several pieces of comb had been built 
and the queen had laid a few eggs 
therein. I was very much disap- 
pointed and vexed at the loss of my 
Swarm, and vowed then and there that 
this one should be the last which 





should leave in that way, which has 
proved true. I at once clipped all my 
queens’ wings, and soon found that I 
had, not only made sure that no bees 
could go to the woods, but I also had 
made a saving as regards the trouble 
of hiving swarms ; for before, I often 
had to climb tall trees to get swarms, 
or what was still worse, bother half an 
hour or more, trying to get a swarm 
out of the forks of a tree or off the 
body of the same. 


Now, all I had to do when a swarm 
issued, was to go, with a wire cloth 
queen cage in my hand, to the front 
of the hive casting a swarm, and 
when the queen came out let her run 
into the cage, into which she was fast- 
ened. Then the hive was moved toa 
new location, and anew hive, all ready 
for the bees, was put in place of the 
old one. Missing the queen, the bees 
would soon return, when the queen 
was liberated and all entered the hive 
or hived themselves, as it were. No 
climbing of trees, cutting off limbs, 
or lugging a cumbersome swarming 
box about, was necessary. If, for any 
reason, I wished to have the swarm 
stay out awhile, I would hang the cage 
containing the queen, with the alight- 
ing swarm, and thus hold them until 
I was ready for them. If I did not 
wish to cut off the limb when I was 
ready to hive them, the changing of 
hives was done as before, the queen 
taken frém the cluster, and soon the 
bees would return. 

Again, when two or more swarms 
came out together, by having the 
queens back in cages, they could be 
made to go back to the place they 
came from, by a little trouble being 
taken to spread a sheet over the hive 
sag to receive the most bees. As 
the hives were changed while they 
were out, each swarm was secured 
where I wished them. 

In one case I had as high as eight or 
ten swarms out all together, and one 
of the ery was placed with them 
till I could get the eight hives changed; 
when I shook all into a large basket 
and put them into the different hives 
till-I had an equal amount of bees in 
each hive. 

In all cases I have observed, a part 
of the bees, upon returning, will find 
the queen and cluster upon her, if no 
one is present to cage her when the 
swarm issues ; so thereis little danger 
of losing a queen. If I am called 
away from home during swarming 
time, and if Mrs. D. is absent also; 
when I return I go through the yard, 
looking about, and, if any colony has 
swarmed, I readily find this little clus- 
ter of bees with the queen. Now, to 
find where she belongs and which one 
has swarmed, take the queen, after 
caging her, and put her where the bees 
cannot find her, when they will soon 
return to the hive from which they 
issued, thus showing where the queen 
belongs. 

Much has been said about the 
fountain pump to keep bees from 
weey sy The reader will readily 
see that the clipping of queens’ wings 
does away with that expense. If you 
wish to use a fountain pump for other 
purposes, it might pay for sueh, but 
the clipping of queens’ wings is a more 





effectual preventive to keep the bees 
from going to the woods. Other rea- 
sons might be ay why I clip the 
queens’ wings, but the above are the 
most of them. I will say that | would 
as soon think of going back to black 
bees and box hives as I would of leav- 
ing the wings of my queens so that 


they could fly. 
Borodino, N. : 





For the American Bee Journal. 
How I Winter My Bees. 


IRA BARBER. 


As the time is now at hand for get- 
ting our bees into safe quarters for 
winter, and as the plan that I have 
practiced for the last twenty years has 
not failed to bring them a safely, 
and nearly as strong as when they 
were put into winter quarters, unless 
they starved, I give it for the benefit 
of those that have failed to winter 
their bees successfully. 

Any warm cellar, under a dwelling 
house, occupied by a family, no mat- 
ter how damp, if the water does not 
reach the bees, I consider a safe place 
for them; while a cellar that freezes 
and thaws, at every change’in winter, 
I should consider a very unsafe place 
to risk them. I have wintered bees 
in wet cellars = wet that water stood 
all over the cellar bottom, all the win- 
ter), and have had them come out in 
fine condition, after remaining there 
from the middle of November until 
May 10. Bees will winter ina warmer 
atmosphere than many suppose, as 
they will stand more heat than cold, 
where the atmosphere is kept pure. 

Where small lots are kept, there is 
no necessity of ventilating a cellar, 
but when a cellar is to be filled with 
bees it is necessary to ventilate from 
thetop of the room. I use a three- 
inch tin pipe, 24 feet long, with an 
elbow at the bottom, long enough to 
reach through the wall. This pipe 
goes up on the outside of the buildin 
and enters the cellar near the top o 
the room, where the bees are kept. I 
have no draft of fresh air coming in- 
to the room from any quarter, and 
have found that if I wish the bees to 
keep quiet I must keep fresh air away 
from them. 

I carry my bees into the cellarabout 
the middle of November. My hive is 
the Quinby eight-frame hive. I do 
not use any division boards, neither 
do I punch holes in the combs to make 

assage for the bees, but all are putin, 
just as they were when the honey was 
taken off, with a cloth on the top of 
the frames, all covered with bee glue, 
anda board on the top of that. I use 
no plank or benches to put them on 
in the cellar, but pile 4 B- columns, 
four deep; the first, or bottom tier is 
placed on caps from the hives, ten in- 
ches high, this brings the bottom tier 
about one foot from the cellar bottom, 
and every colony on the bottom tier 
are raised up from the bottom board 
one-half inch, while all the rest are 
left just as they were when in the 
yard ; entrance all open and top of 
hive tight as glue, cloth, top boardand 
the weight of the pile will make them. 
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When all are packed in this ser I 
close and bank up the cellar, includ- 
ing the windows, and let them entirely 
alone, until it is time to put them out, 
which, as a rule, is the latter part of 
April or first of May. The hives are 
placed close together; no spaces or 
alleys left. Many will want to know 
how bees appear in a close, warm cel- 
lar. I willsay that the atmosphere is 
warm, and that the bees are comforta- 
ble, outside of the hive as in it, and 
do not cluster, but stand on the combs 
just as they will in summer. I have 
left them there in November, when 
the bees were standing out on the 
ends of every hive, that I could see, 
and found them just so when I went 
there in April. I found no dead bees 
on the bottom boards, and the loss 
last winter was less than three bushels 
from 193 colonies, in one cellar; and 
144 bushels in the other cellar, where 
130 were kept, but as a rule I find 
about 3 bushels to 100 colonies. I find 
the hives bright and clean when the 
cellar is first opened, showing plainly 
that if there is any discharge from the 
bees, itis in a dry state, for they can- 
not get the dysentery in as warm a 
room as the one in which mine are 
wintered. When they are carried out 
in the spring, their bodies are not dis- 
tended, but look as they did all through 
May and June of the past season, in 
this section. 

To those that eecen this plan of 
wintering on so high a pressure as I 
have described, I will say that I will 
show bees that I bought of M. Quinby, 
in 1863, or rather the hives and combs 
that have stood 19 winters and are 
good for many more, if wintered as I 
have described. 

Bees wintered thus will come 
through in as good condition as they 
were in the fall; and if not put out 
until there is something for them to 
do, they will not dwindle, but be ready 
for swarming in about forty days after 
leaving the cellar, as a rule. 

I would not attempt to winter bees 
in a very dry cellar, as warm as I have 
described, for they require more mois- 
ture than could be found in so warma 
room. Had I an exceedingly dry cel- 
lar, and was obliged to use it, I should 
thoroughly drench the bottom with 
water before using it. I once used a 
dry cellar in which to winter my bees. 
and found it the worst cellar that I 
ever tried. Bees were not quiet for a 
single day whileinit. I have thought 
that a solid cold winter was best for 
bees, on the plan that I have described, 
but as last winter was the warmest 
that l ever knew, and that the bees 
came through in fine condition, I can 
now say that either hot or cold, the 
warm damp cellar does not fail to 
bring them throughin good condition. 


Where bees require feeding I use 
coffee A sugar, and feed enough in 
one night. I give the feed hot, and 
use common tin pans for feeders, and 
if one does not hold enough, give them 
two at the same time. I put the pans 
on the ground, near the hive to be fed, 
fill it with hot syrup, break up some 
old comb for floats, to keep the bees 
out of the liquid, then put the colony 
over the pan, wrap them up at the 
bottom to keep out the cold air, and 





find in the morning that all the feed 
is up in the hive; the hive should then 
be put back on the stand, and all pans 
taken away. I feed as late in the sea- 
son as Ican; then I know what they 
have. It is not necessary to have the 
feed sealed, when wintered in my 
warm cellar. When a hive is but one- 
third, or half filled with combs, I pre- 
fer to lay combs of honey on top of 
the frames, well wrapped in cloth, and 
the cap of the hive over all; this I 
prefer to any other plan of feeding. 


DeKalb Junction, N. Y., Oct 24, ’82. 





Kansas Bee-Keeper. 
Bee-Keepers’ Visits to One Another. 


J. E. POND. 


If our brother bee-keepers would 
often make interchanges of visits 
with each other, much benefit, as well 
as pleasure, would be derived there- 
from. While we gain much by read- 
ing accounts of experience, far more 
could be gained by seeing the results 
in person, and a personal conversation 
will often cause truth to rise and error 
to disperse, when a discussion carried 
on in print might yf serve to more 
firmly fasten the different views of 
the matter under consideration in the 
minds of those conducting the dis- 
cussion. 

Acting on the above idea? I lately 
stole a day from my business and 
made a trip to the beautiful town of 
Wenham, in this State,where is located 
the apiary of Henry Alley, the largest 
queen breeder in New England and 
one of the largest in the whole coun- 
try. I luckily found friend Alley at 
home, and he, although quite busy, 
devoted a half day to showing me his 
apiary and making the visita pleasant 
one tome. At present he is breeding 
Italian, Cyprian and Holy Land 
queens, having dropped the Egyptian 
and Hungarian. He has his queen 
cells built in full colonies in his home 
apiary, but has the different races fer- 
tilized in different yards, located about 
three miles apart. As no bees other 
than his own are kept in town, he has 
no trouble with impure fertilization, 
but is enabled to warrant every queen 
he sends out. He has been engaged 
in breeding queens since the first in- 
troduction of the Italian, some twenty 
—— ago,and as he has made that 

usiness a specialty, and his exper- 
ience has enabled him to arrive at re- 
sults far in advance of the ordinary 
queen breeder. 

By the aid of much study, and by 
experiment largely, he has at last dis- 
covered a plan by which he accom- 
eenog what a short time ago would 
1ave been considered almost a mira- 
cle. I opened hive after hive devoted 
to building queen cells, and found 
such cells, built in straight rows, each 
cell spaced asevenly apart as the teeth 
of a coarse comb, and not a single cell 
among the four or five hundred, that 
I saw, but could be transferred from 
the comb without injury to its neigh- 
bor. Each cell pointing downwards 
in the position naturally given it by 
the bees, and this without the use of 
any sticks or slats. Iwas much sur- 





prised at what I saw, for it far excels 
anything which [ had ever seen or 
heard of, and after much persuasion 
[I induced Mr. Alley to inform me 
how it was done, and after receiving 
the desired information, I was more 
surprised in thinking that no one had 
hit upon the idea before, so simple is 
it, and so little labor to be done in 
operating it. 

By his plan he has all cells built in 
full colonies, which are never queen- 
less, and consequently never without 
brood. The cells are built in exactly 
that position in the hive which the 
owner desires, with their points down- 
ward, and so regularly spaced that not 
a cell need be destroyed. As his plan 
gives plenty of room there is no crowd- 
ing, and every queen reared is large 
and full size. Everything is laid out 
to a certainty by the owner, and noth- 
ing is left to the whims or vagaries of 
the bees. They must build the cells 
in just the position desired, and the 
only chance there is to have an im- 
perfect cell, is an egg being carried 
out from the cell given them, to some 
other cell, a thing which, in practice, 
by this plan, Mr. Alley has never seen 
done. WereI to take up the business 
of breeding queens I would adopt this 
plan and use no other, for it combines 
simplicity, economy and certainty to 
a remarkable degree. 

Foxboro, Mass. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Comments on the Chicago Convention. 


MOUCH AMI"L. 


I have read in the BEE JOURNAL 
with more than usual interest, the 
proceedings of the Northwestern Con- 
vention, held at Chicago, Oct. 18. The 
discussions are valuable when reported 
by an experienced bee-keeper, but are 
usually of very little value when re- 
ported by ordinary newspaper or peri- 
odical reporters; so that, as a rule, | 
much prefer the reading of essays. 
All cannot attend the conventions, or 
all of them ; and but few men, in the 
haste of description, can communicate 
their knowledge as lucidly as they 
would in an essay. ; 

Mr. Bussey asked, ‘“‘What is the 
best fuel for smokers?” Why not 
roll blotting paper, and, if it is burned 
too fast, roll it very fine, and also 
alternate with the sheets, common 
straw paper, or, what may be better, 
procure pulp from paper mills, mold 
it into rolls, pressing it very firm. 


Mr. Valentine said that in feeding 
winter stores, he mixes two measures 
of sugar and one of water. I tried it, 
a sugar,) and in twenty-four 
10urs one half was granulated. Acid 
may prevent it, but 1 think not. 
tried strong vinegar, and the vial with 
acid in it, had mold on it in three 
months; the other had not, but both 
had a few perfect chrystals, 4 inches- 
square, atthe bottom. I am of opin- 
ion that the proportions given by Mr. 
a would be rather thin, if fed 
ate. 

Permit me to ask those that have 
fed bees mostly, or entirely with sugar 
syrup (fed in season for the bees to 
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cap it over), if they ever had such a 
colony, so fed, have the dysentery ? 
We do not seem to differ at all as to 
the conditions necessary to successful 
wintering (if there was no dysentery), 
to wit:, Cellar, cave, clamp, spare 
room, hay-packing or chaff, if the 
thermometer is kept between 30° and 
45°; dark, pure air, dry room, and if 
you can, upward ventilation, or, more 
correctly called, upward absorbents 
little or no current, plenty of bees an 
ae food. By complying with these 
conditions we have made, either 
naturally or artificially, whatis equiva- 
lent to a very mild winter, but with 
all the most favorable eonditions. 

Some seasons bees are attacked with 
disease, and my experience is that one 
flight a week, say during a fine January 
thaw, will but little improve a colony 
that is much diseased. Many of us 
know that with, to all human appear- 
ance, identically the same conditions, 
each season, during some winters the 
have the disease, and in the succeed- 
ing and preceding ones they have 
been perfectly healthy. How, or why 
isthis? Do notall rise, at once, to 
tell me that the winter was very cold. 
You forget that you had them housed 
and cared for exactly the same as in 
many eperny | winters; the same 
room, the same temperature, the same 
everything, so far as you can by any 
possibility see. I repeat, what is 
the cause of this difference in their 
health ? Is it in the honey or have 
stored ? the pollen, or possib y the 
condition of the atmosphere? We 
may, and often do find but a portion, 
Say one or two, affected, the remainder 
perfectl healthy ! How, or why is 
this? We all know that the honey 
gathered by one colony, or a portion 
of it, is quite different from the re- 
mainder, or other colonies in the same 
yard. Allthese are questions to be 
thought of. We may never agree as 
to the cause of the disease, but, as in 
the case of foul brood,or many diseases 
of the human family, we may find a 
vqong without being able to trace 
itto the cause. I fully believe and 
hope such will be the result of well 
and thoroughly conducted experi- 
ments, and am fully convinced that 
the remedy will be found in sugar 
syrup. 

St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 1, 1882. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Wintering Problem Solved by Lime. 





F. DELLA TORRE. 





Without being egotistical, I am not 
afraid to state that the proper use of 
quick lime in a hive, solves the winter- 
ing problem. Pure dry air, and stores 
enough, is all that a good colony of 
bees require to winter successfully. 
It is impossible to have dry air in a 
hive in damp weather, without usin 
chemical absorbents; mere chemica 
absorbents, such as chaff, sawdust, 
corn cobs, and the like, only retain 
moisture. When the atmosphere out- 
side is damp, that in the hive is more 
80, for ithas the large amount addi- 
tional, from the breath of the bees 








added to it. Dry cold has never killed 








acolony of bees for me yet; even 
when most of the stores were cider. 

I have tried many, and costly ex- 
oe, carried on uninterruptedly 

hrough winter and summer, in my 
endeavors to solve this wintering 
problem, and until some bees are pro- 
duced that can winter like wasps, or 
some methods, that we don’t dream 
of now, are discovered, for protecting 
bees in winter with absolute certainty, 
I repeat that I have, in the lime pro- 
tection idea, all that I desire. 

Some of my friends tried the lime 
last winter, and their letters are 
enough to turn bee-keepers towards 
ae Ae of ——— on this subject. 

eisterstown, Md. 


Translated from Deutscher Bienenfreund, by 
A. R. Kohnke. 





Sowing Honey Plant Seeds. 
FR. HUCK. 





We meet with first-class honey 
plants among the annuals and bien- 
nials, as well as among the perennials 
and plants of woody structure. Many 
are natives of a warmer climate than 
our own, but have become acclimated, 
so much so, that we are not aware 
that they are from a foreign and 
warmer country. The importation 
and culture of them in this country 
has been altogether a different object 
from each for bee-feed, and we 
may assume the existence of numer- 
ous excellent bee plants, which will 
become known only as pleating for 
bees especially is practiced. But even 
our native flora contains many plants 
which furnish honey in large quanti- 
ties and very fine quality, and to im- 
prove bee pasturage we should notice 
these as well as those of foreign 
origin. 

In regard to annuals they have this 
advantage, that they furnish ready 
means to — the bee pasture the 
first year they are sown, and are 
easily cultivated. Besides that, they 
may be sown at such time as to come 
into bloom when natural sources fail, 
thus filling paps in the honey season. 
Such annuals have to be sown gene- 
rally every year, though some of them 
will perpetuate themselves by the 
dropping of their ripe seed. 

The number of biennials is rather 
small; most generally known is Echi- 
um vulgare, as also rape and some vari- 
eties of clover, because they are culti- 
vated as biennials; although, strictly 
considered, they are not such. 

More numerous are the perennials, 
shrubs and trees, ——s honey 
for the bees; many of them being or- 
namental, on which account they 
should largely be cultivated in gar- 
dens, parks and cemeteries. Many of 
them get to be very old, and may oc- 
cupy the same space for scores of 
years. To further this dissemination 
they should be presented to all who 
would give them a place,in their gar- 
den or premises. We also find that 
many of them may be used for other 
purposes, especially kitchen vege- 
tables and plants possessing medicinal 
properties, so that we may derive some 
protit from them aside from the honey 
they furnish. 





The most important for the bee- 
keeper are those plants which are of a 
woody structure. Once planted, they 
will last a generation or more. ‘True, 
they do not furnish honey the first few 
years after being planted, like the an- 
nuals and perennials of an herbaceous 
character, but when once planted,will 
cause little or no further trouble and 
work. 

One of the most desirable for our 
country is the lapwood or linden, and 
should be ey ee most extensively. 
To prolong the honey yield of this tree 
it should be planted in different situ- 
ations, such as the south and north 
side of hills, in nee and on top of 
hills; besides that, there are different 
varieties of this tree, some of which 
come to bloom earlierin the season 
and some later. A close observer will 
very often meet with specimens of 
such different kinds. 

Through earnest work we will learn 
and —— our views. Nature is in- 
exhaustible, and provides for the need 
of mankind. Nowhere is this more 
noticeable than in the world of plants. 
As soon as it becomes desirable to 
have a certain vegetable possess espe- 
cial properties, as for instance, with 
respect to earliness or size, it is soon 
obtained. The rose, for instance, 
usually blooms in May and part of 
June, and but once a year, butnow we 
have varieties which bloom a second 
time, in autumn ; and some even all 
summer. Some varieties of our com- 
mon acacias bloom all summer. It 
can, therefore, not be considered as an 
impossibility to obtain from our red 
clover a variety, by selection of seed 
of course, which would permit the bee 
to empty its florets of their sweet con- 
tents, which, at present, is well nigh 
impossible, on account of their length. 
The industrious and progressive 
should try everything. 

[It seems tome more rational to 
adapt the plant to the animal than the 
animal to the plant, as to change the 
size of a plant is more easily accom- 
plished, than to change the size of an 
animal, or any part of it. If we de- 
crease the size of the clover heads,we 
may look for an increase in the num- 
ber of them from each root, which 
would be a double gain ; but if we in- 
crease the length of the bee’s tongue, 
we may decrease the size of some 
other essential part, which would bea 
disadvantage.—KOHNKE. ]} 


Experience and science in bee- 
keeping make commendable progress. 
Noble and high-minded men devote 
their time and energies toit, hence all 
who take an interest in progressive 
bee-keeping, should lend a_ helping 
hand, by the dissemination and culti- 
vation of honey plants. Look how 
many honey plants your surrounding 
country contains, and how many it 
might hold in place of obnoxious 
weeds in fence corners and waste 
places, and then go to work and try to 
change such an aspect for the better. 
Those who wish to cultivate hone 
plants should begin at first on a small 
scale to learn their cultivation, and 
discover what kinds do best in the 
soil and situation at his disposal. 

And now, brother bee-keeper, when 
you have read these few lines, plant a 
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basswood tree; plant it this year. 
Awaken the interest of your child- 
ren and neighbors in this good work. 
Having thus been industrious, your 
conscience will tell you at your part- 
ing hour from this world that your 
works and deeds are sweeter than 
honey. 

Besides Tilia, there are other trees 
and shrubs, furnishing an abundance 
of honey. Chief among many may be 
mentioned Asclepias syriaca. I have 
seen this plant covering the side of a 
hill, having been there fifty years or 
more. Its flesh-red blossoms are 
eagerly visited by bees in summer and 
fall ; the honey is said to be of excel- 
lent quality. 

Another plant, furnishing a large 

uantity of honey, is Borogo officinalis 
(borage). Being an annual herb, it 
must be sown every year and may be 
made to bloom any time in the sum- 
mer or fall, by sowing in proper time. 

Nepeta batavia (catnip) should also 
be encouraged to grow wherever pos- 
sible ; it is perennial, sometimes bi- 
ennial. 

Especially recommendable is, Hy- 
arene officinalis (hyssop). This herb 
blooms in the latter part of summer 
when there is not much else for bees 
to be had. It will grow anywhere and 
sow itself afterwards. This plant 
should receive special attention, as it 
furnishes more honey than any other 

lant occupying the same ground sur- 

ace. 
_ Well worthy of consideration also, 
is Hedgsarum ceibrichis By meg ed 
fennel, rape, caraway. he first fur- 
nishes as well good feed for cattle, 
whilst the seed of the three last men- 
tioned generally bring a good price in 
market. 


[Planting for honey is the key note 
to success; and we are glad to note 
the fact that not only are the best and 
most progressive bee-keepers in 
America now convinced of this fact, 
but also those of Europe and Aus- 
tralia.—EpD.] 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Effect of Dampness on Bees in Winter. 


8. CORNEIL. 


In looking over the back volumes of 
the BEE JOURNAL I find that writers 
on wintering always give the tempera- 
ture at which the repositories for bees 
should be kept, but they never seem 
to think of giving the proper degree 
of ——r of the atmosphere, al- 
though the latter is the more import- 
antof thetwo. The writers generally 
seem to be agreed that bees when clus- 
tered can endure severe cold, but can- 
not stand dampness, yet it seems not 
to have occurred to any one to test the 
degree of dampness at which they will 
remain healthy, and beyond which 
they will become diseased. The 
natural laws relating to the produc- 
tion of moisture by the consumption 
of food, the evaporation of moisture 
and the humidity of the air have been 

retty well investigated and ascer- 

ained, and we only need to compre- 





hend and apply them to attain our 
object. With a view to place before 
our readers the ideas of some of the 
eading scientific lecturers and writers 
on those subjects I will quote some of 
them. 

Mr. Frank Cheshire, in the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL for 1879, page 277, 
says: ‘Honey is a hydro-carbon,con 
sisting almost entirely of saccharine 
matter, and like common sugar does 
not undergo digestion, but simply 
transudes through the delicate tissues 
into the circulation, being utilized for 
giving heat and force. So used, it is 
converted into water on the one hand, 
and carbonic acid ontheother. These 
escape through the lungs, no residue 
remaining to be carried off in the ex- 
creta. When bees take honey it is 
gradually absorbed into the fluids 
and passes off from the organism of 
the bee through the breathing ap- 
paratus.”’ 

It has been ascertained that about 
70 per cent. of the honey consumed is 
transformed into water, and will pass 
off through the trache as vapor, if 
the surrounding air be dry enough to 
absorb it. 

Mr. L. C. Root, on page 218 of the 
same volume of the BEE JOURNAL, 
says: ‘“‘Some of Mr. Quinby’s last 
experiments led him to believe that 
the liquid portion of the feces was 
evaporated through the body of the 
bee, when surrounded by proper con- 
ditions.” 

In Carpenter’s Principles of Com- 
parative Physiology, on page 356 and 
358, we find these statements : ‘‘ There 
is no reason to believe that the pul- 
monary exhalation is liberated in any 
other way than by evaporation, under 
the peculiarly favorable circumstances 
afforded by the delicacy and permea- 
bility of the respiratory membrane. 


‘* In insects, it has been ascertained 
by Newport, that transpiration of fluid 
takes place to a considerable extent ; 
it is, of course, difficult to ascertain 
what proportion of the loss of fluid 
takes place from the external surface, 
and from the prolongation of it that 
lines the air passages, which in this 
class are so extensive and minutely 
ramified ; probably it is from the res- 
piratory membrane that the principal 
liberation of it occurs 

‘* Tf, however, the external air be 
saturated with moisture. and be of 
the same temperature with the body 
(so as to be unable to acquire its heat 
any increase of capacity for vapor), it 
is obvious that the evaporation from 
the lungs, as well as that from the 
skin, will be entirely checked.” 


From the principles here laid down, 
it is plain that if the air breathed by 
the bees be overloaded with moisture 
the large amount of water generated 
by the consumption of honey will not 
be exhaled by evaporation from the 
respiratory membrane, but will re- 
main in the bodies of the bees, and, 
if this condition of the air be long con- 
tinued, it is at least sufficient cause 
for the bees becoming sick, and, I 
think, the most probable cause of 
abdominal distension and dysentery. 

It will, perhaps, surprise some to 
learn that the natural dampness of 





the atmosphere is much greater dur- 
ing the coldest weather than it is dur- 
ing the months when the bees are 
most active. The results of observa- 
tions, at the observatory at Toronto, 
show that for a period of thirty years, 
from 1841 to 1871,the monthly means 
of relative humidity were as follows: 
Of course, 0, ye power dry air and 
100 the point of saturation. Januar 
83°, February 81°, March 78°, April 
72°, May 71°, June 74°, July 73°, 
August 76°, September 76°, October 
79°, November 81°, December 81°. 
Average for the year 77°. Taking the 
months of November, December, 
January, February and March, during 
which bees are confined to their hives, 
the average is about 81°; while for the 
remaining seven months, when they 
can fly, the average is a little over 74°, 
a difference of more than six degrees 
of dampness when the bees are least 
able to resist its effects. 


The report also shows that the 
humidity of different winters varies 
as much as does their temperature, 
and it often occurs that excessively 
cold winters are. also excessively 
humid, and on turning to the reports 
of bee-keepers, I find those are the 
winters in which the heaviest losses 
have occurred. On the other hand, itis 
found that when the humidity has 
been about normal the bees have 
wintered well. For instance, in the 
winter 1874-5, the temperature for 
December was 1° colder than the 
average for that month ; January 6.8%, 
February 12.749, and March 5.20. 
The humidity for January was 84°, for 
February 86°, and for March 81°. Prof. 
Cook, in his prize essay, refers to it as 
‘* That terrible winter of 1874-5, terri- 
ble alike for its cold and bee-mor- 
tality.’ He might have appropriately 
added ‘‘and remarkable for its hu- 
midity.” 

Again, in the winter of 1880-1, De- 
cember was 4.30° colder than the 
average for that month, January 6.35”, 
February 2.87°. The mean relative 
humidity for each of these months 
was 85°. The heavy losses sustained 
by bee-keepers during that season 
were too serious to be readily forgot- 


ten. 

On the other hand, in the winter of 
1877-8, the temperature for December 
was 8.68° above the average for that 
month, January 1.60°, February 1.60°, 


March 8.18°. The humidity for De- 
cember was 81°, January 84°, February 
81°, March 79°; on the whole, being 
about normal andin no case varying 
more than a degree from the average 
for each particular month. So far as 
I can learn from the reports of bee- 
keepers for that season, the bees win- 
tered well. 

The humidity as well as the tem- 
perature of different localities in the 
same latitude varies considerably. In 
selecting a location, and in preparing 
bees for winter, it isof importance to 
know exactly how those matters stand. 
We are told that in the old country 
they have meteorological societies 
whose special object is to ascertain 
the degree of heat, cold,and moisture 
in various localities and the usual 
periods of their occurrence, together 
with their effects on the health of the 
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people and upon the different agri- 
cultural productions. Our bee-keepers’ 
associations might add to their useful- 
ness if the members were to resolve 
themselves into such societies, report- 
ing the conditions of the climate and 
its effect on the bees, to the bee jour- 
nals, for publication. 

The American continent is now 
pretty well dotted over with observa- 
tory stations from which_ reports 
might be obtained. To collect and 
tabulate the results as regards tem- 
perature and humidity, would involve 
a good deal of labor, but it would be 
avaluable addition to the knowledge 
at present, available to those making 
a specialty of bee-culture. 


But it may be asked what good, if 
we did know all about the humidity, 
since itis a matter beyond our con- 
troland since we are obliged to take 
the climate as we find it. As far as 
out-door wintering is concerned, this 
is partly true. All we can do is to 
give the best possible ventilation, 
while we, at the same time, confine the 
heat. A damp atmosphere will absorb 
some moisture, provided it be fre- 
quently changed. 

The reports of Dr. Tinker, Jerome 
Wiltz, and Thaddeus Smith go to 
show that the hives having the best 
ventilation came through best in 1880- 
1. But in good cellars having a con- 
stant upceast of air, connected with a 
chimney, and a steady supply of fresh 
airthrough a six-inch glazed pipe, 
running under ground, say 200 ft., and 
buried 
ee has shown that bees winter 
well. 

_The temperature is generally nearly 
right, or can be controlled, but the 
most important element in the success 
of such wintering repositories seems 
to have been overlooked, and that is 
that the air in sych cellars is much 
drier than the -external atmosphere, 
even though water be standing on the 
cellar bottom. 

Speaking of pulmonary evaporation, 
Dr. Carpenter says: ‘Wholly to sup- 
pressit, the air must not only be of 
extreme humidity, but must also have 
a temperature not inferior to that of 
the animal, since, if the air be colder 
it will be warmed by contact with the 
body, and thus be capable of holding 
an additional quantity of aqueons 
vapor in solution.” 

_ On the same principle the cold air 
in its passage through the pipe, will 
be warmed, and thus become a better 
absorbent of moisture when it reaches 
the cellar. For instance, if the tem- 
perature of the external air be 15°, in 
its passage through the pipe, it will be 
warmed to, say 42°. It should then 
be just twice as dry as the external 
atmosphere, because for every addi- 
tion of 27° to the atmosphere its 
capacity for moisture is doubled. Last 
winter a six-inch wooden pipe running 
140 feet under ground, brought the air 
to my cellar at an average of about 
40°. On the 24th of January last, at 
7a.m., the temperature outside was 
36° below zero. A thermometer in 
the mouth of the pipe in the cellar 
stood at 35° above zero; that is, the 
alr In passing through 140 feet of pipe 
acquired 71° of heat. The humidity 


elow the reach of frost, ex- 





must have been many times less, but 
lhad no means of testing it. The 
success of this method depends a great 
deal on having the air carried up from 
the cellar with sufficient rapidity and 
constancy, and for this purpose the 
ordinary wood-burning stove is hardly 
sufficient. It will pay well to take 

ains to have the exhaust pipe work- 
ing steadily and vigorously. 

Thus, for wintering our bees, wecan 
create an artificial climate, or about 
the right temperature and humidity, 
and we can have them surrounded by 
air just as pure as it is out-doors. 

If, in such a cellar, the hives have 
thick quilts of wool over the cluster- 
ing space, and the combs raised two 
or three inches above the bottom board 
and this space open on at least one 
side, so as to give full play to the prin- 
ciple of the mutual diffusion of gases, 
there will certainly be no wet or mold 
comb; and if the food is good I thin 
there will be no abdominal distension 
or dysentery, even if the combs do 
contain pollen ; and experience affords 
paoen for saying that in the spring 

he bees will not dwindle any more 
than bees wintered most successfully 
on their summer stands. 

In making reports as to how bees 
have wintered, it is desirable that, 
where oon | is possible, all the con- 
ditions should be accurately given, 
and as the time to begin taking notes 
is drawing near, I would ane the 
propriety of using a wet bulb hygrome- 
ter for determining the —— The 
expense is only trifling, probably less 
than ten dollars. Anyone who under- 
stands long division can make the 
calculations. 

Lindsay, Ont., Oct. 17, 1882. 











Local Convention Directory. 


1882. . Time and Place of Meeting. 
Nov. 29-30, Western Michigan, at Grand, Rapids. 
wane Wm. M.8. Dodge, Sec. 
Jan. 16.—Eastern N. Y., at Albany, N. Y. 
E. Quakenbush, Sec., Barnerville, N. Y. 
11, Nebraska State, at Wahoo, Neb. 
Geo. M. Hawley, Sec. 
16-18, Northeastern, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
G. W. House, Fayetteyille, N. Y. 
19, 20.—Mahoning Valley, at Berlin Centre, O. 
L. Carson, Pres. 
Feb. 3.—Northern Ohio, at Norwalk, O. 
April 5.—Utah, at Salt Lake City. 
E. Stevenson, Sec. 
Oct. 17, 18.—Northwestern, at Chicago, Ill. 
Thomas G. Newman, Sec. 
2" In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time anc place of future meetings.—ED. 


g@@ The Western Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet at 
Supervisors’ Hall, in the city of Grand 
Rapids, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
Nov. 29th and 30th, 1882. The co-op- 
eration of all bee-keepers of this 
section is desired. 

Wm. M. 8. Dop@g, Sec. 








Haldimand, Ontario, Convention. 


A meeting of the Haldimand Bee- 
Keepers’ Association was held at 
Cayuga, Ontario, Canada, on Friday, 
Oct. 27. at 1 o’clock p. m., the Presi- 
dent, E. DeCew, Esq., in the chair. 
The President explained the object of 
the meeting, viz: The adoption of a 
constitution for the association, and 
election of additional officers. 

‘The constitution was adopted, fixing 
an annual fee of 50c. for membership, 

Present—E. DeCew, President; E. 
C. Campbell, Secretary ; Robt. Buck- 
ley, Robt. Anguish, David Anguish, 
Ambrose Gloyd, James Gloyd, Wm. 
Harrison, Fred. Mehlenbacheler, An- 
drew Vanderburgh, B. Byers, Wm. 
Jack, ete. 

The construction of the best kind 
of hives was discussed by Messrs. De- 
Cew, Vanderburgh, Gloyd, Byers and 
Buckley, but no result arrived at. 

‘The wintering of bees was discussed 
by Messrs. DeCew, Gloyd, Vander- 
burgh, and Buckley, the main essen- 
tials being plenty of young bees and 
stores, and proper protection in winter. 

The question of swarming was dis- 
cussed ; the general opinion being in 
favor of dividing. 

The following additional officers. 
were elected for the following town- 
ships: Walpole, Wm. Harrison; 
Seneca, Lawrence Welch; Dunn, 
Abraham Albright; South Cayuga, 
Andrew Vasbinder ; Rainham, James 
Gloyd; North Cayuga, Robt. Cover- 
dale; Dunville, Dr. McCallum; Seneca, 
James T. Nelles. 

On motion it was Resolved, that the 
next meeting will be held at Nelles’ 
Corners on the last Friday in March, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 

A committee, consisting of the 
President, Secretary, and Mr. Wm. 
Jack, was appointed to prepare a list. 
of subjects for discussion at the next 
meeting. E. DeCrew, President. 

E. C. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 





t@rThe annual meeting of the Ma- 
honing Valley Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Berlin Center, 
Mahoning Co., O., in the town hall on 
Friday and Saturday the 19th and 20th 
of January, 1883. All bee-keepers are 
invited to attend and send essays, pa- 
pers, implements, or any thing of in- 
terest to the fraternity. A full at- 
tendance is requested of all who are 
interested. In fact, the meetings will 
be so interesting that you cannot. 
afford to miss them. e expect a 
lecturer from abroad on the evening 
of the 19th. 

LEONIDAS CARSON, Pres. 


g@ The Nebraska State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, will hold its annual 
session in Wahoo, Saunders county, 
Neb., commencing Thursday, Jan. 
llth, 1888. Arrangements have been 
made with the railroads to secure 14 
fare for the round trip. The Saunders 
county Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
furnish entertainment free to all 
visiting apiarists. Bee-keepers from 
neighboring States will be weleomed. 

T. L. VonDorn, Pres. 

Gro. M. HAWLEY, Sec. — 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Texas Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 





The Texas Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion held its fourth annual convention 
at the apiary of Judge W. H. An- 
drews, at McKinney, Collins county, 
Texas, April 25-26, 1882. 

The Convention met at 9 a. m., un- 
der the shade of some fine, ever-bear- 
ing mulberry trees, one of which 
measured twenty-eight inches in cir- 
cumference, heavily laden with ripe, 
luscious fruit, as well as berries just 
beginning to form. The situation was 
in full view of the Judge’s apiary of 
300 colonies, of the brightest Italians. 
On the other hand was a grove of 
trees, planted by Judge A. many years 
ago, among which were the poplar, 
chestnut, sugar maple, and several 
other fine specimens of deciduous 
trees, also a choice selection of ever- 

eens. 

Thus ——y~ | situated, the Con- 
vention was called to order by the 
President, Judge Andrews, who in- 
troduced W. K. Marshall, D. D., of 
Marshall, Harrison county, Texas, as 
the oldest scientific bee-keeper in the 
State, and tendered him the chair to 
preside over the meeting of the con- 
vention. 

Dr. Marshall delivered an able ad- 
dress on practical bee culture. 


He said that many persons would 
undertake bee culture but for fear of 
the bee-moth destroying their bees; 
that anyone who would allow the 
moth larva to commit destructive 
depredations, ought to have no bees. 
He felt friendly toward all bee publi- 
cations and those engaged in the pur- 
Suit, but said that the bee literature 
of the majority of journals was not 
adapted to bee culture in the South, 
the subject of wintering and bee chol- 
era or dysentery consumed nearly 
one-half of the space ; and he thought 
he spoke the experience of a majority 
of the scientific bee-keepers in the 
South when he said that he did not 
read one-half of the articles on win- 
tering. He had grown tired of so 
much of it, it did not interest the 
Southern bee-men. 

He had a few cases of dysentery 
caused by bad feed, several years ago. 
He had had no experience with foul 
brood. The only place where it ex- 
isted in the State was Dallas county. 
ile was often asked if bee-keeping 
was a success in ‘l'exas,—will it pay a 
reasonable oe gegen according to 
«capital invested, as compared with 
«other profitable pursuits? His expe- 
rience was, that a greater income 
could be realized from the skillful 
management of the honey bee than 
from any other pursuit, capital and 
labor considered. 

He advised all to be up with the 
times, take the best bee periodicals, 
get the best books, read the best bee 
iterature. 

He said that practical bee culture 
resolved itself into three important 
factors: Locality, race of bees, and 
marketing the products of the apiary. 

We have good and bad localities. 
To secure a good locality, we must 
have an understanding of the honey- 





tengo lants, what produces 
noney, and at what season? Among 
the leading honey plants he mentioned 
were the red bud (Judas tree), the 
willow, fruit trees, black locust, honey 
locust, ratan vine, corn and cotton ; 
he was convinced that a large portion 
of his honey was from cotton. He 
gave some very valuable statistics of 
the honey crop for the past thirty 
years. In 1860, he said that the honey 

ield was enormous, almost incredi- 

le. The yield was mostly from honey 
dew, which exuded from the leaves. 
He saw 400 Ibs. of honey taken from 
one tree at one time. He had never 
before, nor since, seen such a season. 
He spoke of Red River and Sulphur 
bottoms as being excellent localities 
for apiaries. 

He spoke at length of the improved 
races of bees, and stated that by care- 
ful breeding they could be brought to 
a higher standard, and he regarded 
the home-bred queen as superior and 
discouraged the further importation 
of new races other than the Italians 
and even some of these were not well 
marked. He regarded the pure Ital- 
ians as superior to any other race. 
Their docility and capacity for storing 
honey were objects of much respect. 

He gave an oh account of 
his experience with the Cyprian bees. 
They were very prolific, and good 
honey gatherers, but consumed the 
most of their stores in brood-rearing. 
They must be made queenless in order 
to obtain surplus. They would be- 
come infested with laying workers in 
three days after the removal of the 
queen—were swift flyers and stingers. 

To beginners, he would advise the 
buying of good colonies to commence 
with, and consider what kind of honey 
to produce, and to produce that kind, 
comb or extracted, which would finda 
ready home market. 

He considered the 8-frame Lang- 
stroth hive the best size for surplus. 
In marketing honey, his own experi- 
ence was in favor of extracted honey; 
comb honey would not bear shipping. 
Extracted honey was more wholesome 
to the consumer and more economical 
to the producer. Heconsidered some 
bees lazy, while others were indus- 
trious; had tried tiering-up to four 
stories high, with upper chamber over 
the brood chamber, and obtained 86 
lbs. of extracted honey by the tiering 
plan, against 130 lbs. for the ordinary 
2-story hive; he had easier access to 
the brood-chamber with the latter 
than the former. He encouraged 
building . a home market; he had 
sold, last fall, 4,000 lbs. of honey, at 
home. He considered Texas equal to 
any other State for its natural honey 
resources. 

He opposed, in the strongest terms, 
the unjust and malicious attacks made 
by unprincipled men upon the charac- 
ter of the father of American bee 
literature—Rev. L. L. Langstroth,and 
regretted that any of the bee period- 
icals should give space in their publi- 
cations for such malignancy. 

The Association tendered a vote of 
thanks to Dr. Marshall for his able 
and interesting address. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed : 





On Resolutions—Dr. Howard, Jno. 
S. Kerr and G. R. Cooper. 

On Apiarian Supplies and Exhibits— 
R. C. Horn, T. C. Boone and G. A. 
Wilson. 

On Subjects for Discussion—W. K. 
Marshall, F. P. Cline and Judge T. C. 
Goodner. 

Judge W. H. Andrews gave an in- 
teresting account of his visit to Lex- 
ington, Ky., as delegate from Texas 
to the North American Bee- Keepers’ 
Society. He was highly pleased with 
the acquaintance made with the dis- 
tinguished bee-masters of America 
whom he met there, and spoke in the 
highest terms of the ladies who par- 
ticipated in the convention and took 
such a great interest in bee culture. 
The manner in which'the representa- 
tive from Texas was received, and the 
attention given the Texas delegate 
was encouraging to the Society of 
Texas; which, ear young as an 
organization, attracted much attention 
in the older States. 

On motion, the Convention 
journed till 1:30 p. m. 


ad- 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Committee on wes for Discus- 
sion reported the following questions: 

** Which is most desirable—natural 
or artificial swarming? ” 

Dr. Marshall was selected to open 
the discussion. He favored artificial 
swarming; his apiary being located 
among large forest trees, natural 
swarming was impractical with him. 
He could increase artificially with less 
labor than natural swarming. 

Judge Andrews favored natural 
swarming, he thought that his bees 
went to work with more spirit and 
zeal when allowed to swarm naturally. 

Judge Goodner gave his experience 
with artificial swarming, as a novice. 
He succeeded in dividing his bees: 
received something less than 40,000 
stings; it was his first effort, there- 
fore he had not decided which plan he 
would adopt in the future. : 

The next subject for discussion was 
‘Is 1t advisable to plant for honey? 
Judge W. H. Andrews favored plant- 
ing for honey, and recommended black 
locust. It was valuable for honey and 
the timber was useful and demanded 
a good price in the markets ; it was a 
fast grower and a profuse bloomer. 

Dr. W. K. Marshall was in favor of 
— black locust, peas, Simpson's 

1oney plant, and linden for honey. 
He ‘stated that some peas yielded 
more honey than others, which was 
owing, perhaps, to the depth of the 
corolla of the flower, the nectar being 
secreted beyond the reach of the bee. 

G. A. Wilson asked if it would pay 
to plant sweet clover (melilot). 

udge Andrews said that he had 
had it growing for several gen an 
had noticed, only occasionally, a stray 
bee upon it, but it was highly recom- 
mended by good authority. 

Dr. Howard had grown it, and found 
his bees to work on it after horse-mint 
had dried up, and that it furnished 4 
fine quality of honey, well flavored. 
He recommended planting and culti- 
vating the first year, as it was to stand. 

He was asked if it would do to cul- 
tivate the first year and transplant. 
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He gave his experience with trans- 
planting a few thousand, year-old 
plants, thathad been cultivated. He 
said that it took two pair of oxen to 

low it up, and then a furrow had to 

e opened on either side of the row, 
and the plants plowed, or rather cut 
off, leaving most of the roots in the 
ground ; that the laterals were very 
numerous and strong, and were three 
or four feet in length, and often an 
inch in diameter ; the tap-roots were 
as large and perhapsaslong. He dug 
two wagon loads of roots from the 
rows and left half of them in the 
. He plants an acreof ground 

rom a pound of seed in this way, but 


considered too much wnnecessary 
labor. He was asked if stock would 
eat it. He thought they would not; 


as they had free access to it, both cat- 
tle and horses, and had never seen 
anything eat it. 

He was asked if there were more 
than one kind of it. 

He said that two species were 
described, and by some three. 


Dr. Marshall stated that horse-mint 
did not grow in his locality, asked 
what time it bloomed. 

Dr. Howard answered that it usually 
commenced rather after the 20th of 
May, and lasted, when seasonable, 
over forty-five days, but that this year 
it would commence the first week in 
May, before the ratan vine was done, 
and itlasted, usually, more than forty- 
five days. 

“Is the bee moth an enemy to the 
culture of the honey-bee ?”” was next 
discussed. 

Dr. Marshall remarked that no one 
need to fear any losses from the rava- 
ges of the moth worm, if he kept 
strong colonies; that the worm would 
injure combs if allowed free access to 
them, could not be denied, but that 
no one need fear destruction. He 
thought that the Italians were more 
vigilant, and more apt to protect their 
homes 7c its ravages than were 
the blacks. 

Judge Andrews said that the bee- 
moth was not to be feared among sci- 
entific bee-keepers, that all moth-proof 
hivesand their vendors were humbugs, 
He spoke in positive terms against 
moth-traps. 

Dr. Howard said that the natural 
food of the moth larva was wax, and 
hot bees or honey, and that during the 
spring and summer months beeswax 
was liable to become infested with 
these larvee, if exposed, and he re- 
garded them as anenemy to bee-cul- 
turists, as they certainly destroy wax 
and this article is becoming one of 
great importance. That comb honey 
should be noticed occasionally and 
fumigated with sulphur to destroy the 
larve ; that strong colonies was the 
key-note to the successful protection 
of the hive—that a hive giving at all 
times free access to every part, fur- 
hished with a full colony of bees, with 
& vigorous laying queen, was abso- 
lutely moth-proof so far as the injur- 
ous inroads of this insect was con- 
cerned. 

“The best method of transferring 
bees from old boxes to movable frame 

ives,” was next discussed. Dr. How- 
ard read an essay on “ transferring 








bees,” in which he gave the modus 
operandi at length. 

“The best method of marketing 
honey ” was next discussed. 

Dr. Marshall thought that the culti- 
vation of a home market was advisa- 
ble, and should be encouraged. He 
had sold 4,000 lbs. at home, last fall. 

All favored the cultivation of a home 
market, and putting up honey in an 
attractive shape, and convenient size, 
to suit the purchaser. 

Adjourded till 9 a. m., to-morrow. 


SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by 
Dr. Marshall. Judge W. H. Andrews 
read an essay on “bee literature— 
what it is and what it should be,” in 
which he stripped the literature of the 
present, of its fallacies, its ‘‘ fine spun 
theories ” and erial speculations, and 
dealt fairly and squarely with solid 
facts, and claimed that all deductions 
should be based moon the same solid 
basis. It was highly interesting. 

The committee on subjects for dis- 
cussion reported the mpeg S 

What is the best mode of Italianiz- 
ing an yr | ? 

Judge Andrews gave his views and 
condemned the method described in 
the books. He then asked Dr. How- 
ard to answer the question he had 
asked him to answer in the AMERICAN 
BEE-JOURNAL, to wit: 

“Does the Dzierzon drone theory 
necessarily follow from the establish- 
mentof the much cherished idea of 
parthenogenesis ?” 

Dr. Howard answered the question, 
but the Judge rather accused him of 
being on the fence. The doctor said 
it was, to the scientific mind, a mooted 
point. He gave in detail many inter- 
esting experiments with bees. The 
anatomy of the queen under different 
circumstances, as revealed by the aid 
of the microscope, he dwelt on at 
length ; allof which was interesting. 


[For answer to Judge Andrews’ 
question, see—‘‘Review of the Dzier- 
zon Theory,’’ AMERICAN BEE-JOUR- 
NAL, Vol. xviii, p. 277.—SEc.] 

The Judge admitted nape 
sis so far as related to the production 
of drones from unfecundated mothers 
and no further. He related several 
interesting experiments in the breed- 
ing of other stock—cattle and hogs. 

Is it advisable to import other races 
of bees than Italians ? was discussed. 
It was the general expression that 
the Italians were — to any other 
race yet introduced, all things con- 
sidered ; and the importation of other 
races was advisable. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The election of officers for the en- 
suing year was held, which resulted 
as follows: 

President—W. H. Andrews, of Mc- 
Kinney. 

Vice President—W. K. Marshall, of 
Marshall. 

Secretary—W. R. Howard, Kingston. 

Treasurer—F. P. Cline, Mesquite. 

Resolutions were passed, thankin 
Judge Andrews and the citizens o 
McKinney for hospitality ; expressing 
sympathy with the Rev. L. L. Langs- 





troth in his affliction; and thanking 
Dr. Marshall for his kind assistance 
and presence, and the exhibitors of 
apiarian supplies. 
Adjourned to meet in April, 1883. 
Wm. R. HOWARD, Sec. 


[The foregoing report has but just 
reached this office, on account of the 
Secretary being unable sooner to pre- 
pare it for publication.—Eb.} 











— | Season’s Work.—Bees are still 
working on mignonette and some 
drones are yet in the hives. Sprin 
count, I had 17 colonies starving, 
have now 57 colonies rich in honey ; 3 
being from the woods. My surplus is 
between 1,200 and 1,500 lbs. honey,one- 
half comb and half extracted. am 
selling the comb at 20c; extracted at 
25c. I received a package of Golden 
Honey Plant seed from Dr. Tinker, he 
having learned that seed purchased 
last spring failed to grow. 

Wm. Camm. 

Murraysville, Ill., Nov. 9, 1882. 





My Report for 1882.—Number of 
colonies in the spring, 8 good and one 
weak ; the good ones were as good or 
better as when they went into winter 
quarters ; the weak one had a good 


oung queen, but not one pint of bees. 
built it up with brood from stron 
colonies. 


he early —— was g 
for bees, but April was cold and wet. 
I had to feed some to keep them breed- 
ing; fruit bloom did not amount to 
much, as we -had some hard frosts, 
which killed it. White clover came 
on in due time and continued in abun- 
dance until September, but think that 
it did not yield much honey; just 
enough to keep bees breeding all the 
summer. Swarming commenced June 
12, and they kept it up until Septem- 
ber. Bees were stronger in numbers, 
but gave very little surplus honey. IL 
winter them on the summer stands, 
packed in dry sawdust, 6 inches all 
around the hive and on top, and lost 
none. My increase by swarming was 
21, and 1 put back 12 or 15 swarms. 
In September I doubled down to 21. 
I have now on the summer stands 5 
packed in sawdust, same as last win- 
ter, 16 in double walled brick hives, 
with dead air space of one-inch be- 
tween the brick walls; on the top, a 
cover of old carpet,and on that one 
foot of dry sawdust, covered with a 

ood shingle roof. Theidea of brick 
Eives I obtained from the Bee-JouR- 
NAL, but what number, or who wrote 
on the subject, I do not know, whoever 
it was, only spoke of brick hives and 
gave no description, So far I like 
them, but I may hate them next spring. 
One of our bee-keepers is brimstoning 
about one-half of his bees and taking 
the honey. Murder! murder! 

ABE HOKE. 
Union City, Ind., Nov. 5, 1882. 
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Packing Bees in Chaff.— plying 
to the query on page 684 of W. W. 
Moore, of Gillette’s Grove, Iowa, I 
would say that either through an er- 
ror in writing, or through a misprint 
in the Canadian Farmer, 7 essay was 
not quite as intelligible in that portion 
of it as it might have been. It should 
have read : 

‘““Then remove the cover and place 
on top of quilt, a cushion large enough 
to cover the frame, and containing 
about four inches thick of sawdust. 

The better plan when using cush- 
ions is to have platforms or shelving 
one above another, on the wall, and 
far enough apart to allow the hive, 
with cushion, to be set in; if, how- 
ever, this method cannot easily be 
adopted, the — can be placed upon 
the cushions, as described in my essay. 

H. CouseE. 

Beeton, Ont., Nov. 6, 1882. 


Satisfactory.—My bees have done 
very well this season ; oer have in- 
creased 100 per cent., and [ have taken 
52 lbs. of honey per colony, nearly all 
in sections, which sold readily at 30c. 
per lb. My hybrids gave me the most 
honey, and the Italians the most in- 
crease. I get all my increase by nat- 
ural swarming; and all are now in 
good condition for winter. I shall 
winter some in the cellar, and the 
others packed on the summer stands. 

M. H. WOLFER. 

Richmond, Ind., Nov. 4, 1882. 


What Is It?—I inclose a peculiar 
kind of bug. Please give name. I 
can say that I have seen the silver 
lining edged with gold. I have still 
more honey to take off, as soon as the 
weather will permit. 

V.G. MCLENDON, 

Lake Village, Ark., Sept. 9, 1882. 


[The bug was duly ‘received, and 
sent to Prof. Cook for name, but we 
fear it was lost in the mails, as we 
have never heard anything of it.—Epb.] 


A Partial Report.—I had two small 
apiaries to care for this season. One 
was at my homein the village and the 
other (Mrs. Wirt’s), a half mile from 
town, and a mile from where I reside. 
I did not keep an account of the yield 
from the home apiary, which consisted 
of 20 colonies, but am quite certain 
that I did not get quite as much honey 
as from the Wirt apiary, which num- 
bered 19 colonies, spring count. I in- 
creased this apiary to 44 colonies by 
natural swarming, and as many as a 
half dozen swarms went to the woods. 
From this apiary I harvested just 2,- 
000 pounds of comb honey, mostly in 
2 lb. sections, and 600 lbs. of extracted. 
I used no foundation in the brood 
chamber, and only small starters in 
the sections; and some of the colonies 
had to be built up from six frames, 
with no honey, and being rather light 
in bees. Taking all the conditions 
into consideration, I believe I have no 
reason to complain of the result. My 
bees are all in excellent condition for 
winter, and I hope to get them through 
their long period of inactivity well 








prepared for the next season’s cam- 
paign. I propose using foundation 
quite freely next season, if all goes 
well. Our honey is excellent and the 
home demand is good. I got one of 
Mr. Heddon’s 8-frame Langstroth 
hives to try, and am of the opinion 
that I shall adopt it as my standard 
hive. I never like tojump at conclu- 
sions, but think itis the very hive I 
have been looking for. This year, as 
last, my best workers were a cross be- 
tween the Italian and the black, or 
German bees. R. BAKER. 


J. 
Keithsburg, Ill., Nov. 7, 1882. 


Averaged 100 lbs. of Honey per Col- 
ony.—I commenced in the spring with 
40 colonies of bees in fair condition. 
On theearly-spring honey-flow I made 
all strong, and had my swarming on 
the ratan vine honey-flow, and all good 
and strong by the time our house- 
mints came in, which was earlier this 
season than usual, connecting with 
the ratan-vine harvest. The season 
has been a good one in this portion of 
Texas. My entire apiary averaged 100 
lbs. of extracted honey, per colony. 
My best colony gave one swarm, and 
the proceeds of both was a little over 
400 lbs. of extracted honey. The fall 
harvest was good, and the honey was 
of better quality than usual. The 
honey plants furnishing our fall honey 
are different from what they have 
been heretofore, and the outlook for 
the future fall honey crop is favorable 
for a better quality of honey, if nota 
greater quantity. I now have about 
90 colonies in good condition. 

Wma. R. HOWARD. 

Kingston, Texas, Nov. 4, 1882. 


To Prof. A. J. Cook.—Will you be 
kind enough tostate in the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL who made the Given 
foundation which you stated sagged 
so badly in your tests this summer? 
This is a matter that concerns all 
users of foundation, and I feel sure 
very many would be interested to 
know if the sagging is the result of 
an inherent defect in that make of 
foundation, or whether it was faulty 
manufacture? T.L. VoNDORN. 

Omaha, Neb., Nov. 4, 1882. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any address for 10 cents. 


@@ When changing a postoflice ad- 
dress, mention the old as well as the 
new address. 





-—_-- 


Gg The New York Weekly Tribune 
says in regard to the Noyes Dictionary 
Holder,manufactured by L. W. Noyes, 
99 West Monroe St., Chicago: ‘*‘We 
know of but one satisfactory Holder; 
that, however, isso good that a second 
is not needed.” Mr. Noyes sends to 
all applicants a handsome illustrated 
circular. Prices reduced. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICWOF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., November 13, 1882, 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—The supply of extracted honey is fully 
up to the demand. y quotations are: 6X¢e. for 
dark and 8téc. for light, delivered here, 
BEKESW AX—It is qu‘te scarce. I am paying 27. 
for good yellow wax, on arrival; dark and off col- 
ors, 17@22c. 
AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison 8&t. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY—The market for extracted honey is 
very satisfactory. We have received within the 
last three weeks more than 200 bbis., a ally 
from Louisiana, Mississippi and Florida, and the 
demand exceeds our experience and expectations. 
We have sold more than ever at this time of the 

ear. Florida furnishes a poner which equals our 

orthern clover, and excels all the Southern honey 
Ihave had so far. There is some call for comb 
honey, but we have had no arrivals yet of a choice 
article. Comb honey brings 16@20c. on arrival; 
extracted, 7@10c. EESWAX—Firm at 20@2i5c. 
per Ib. CHAS. F. MUTH. 


Quotations of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—tTYhe demand increases with the coo) 
weather, but not sufficiently fast to keep pace with 
receipts, which now accumulate, as it is time toget 
the surplus into market. Pricesremain unchanged 
with perhaps a tendency downward, owing to 
many consignors desiring to realize quickly. 

We quote: white comb, in small sections, 18@20c. 
Fine, well-filled, 1 lb. sections bring the outside 

rice. Dark comb honey, little demand, 15@léc. 
ight honey, in larger boxes, 12@16c. Extracted— 
white clover, 94%@l10c.; dark, 8@9c., in barrels and 
half- barrels. egs will bring but a small advance, 
if any, above half-barrels. 

BEESW AX—Very scarce. Choice Yellow, 30c.; 
dark to fair, Pe 


. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY—There is considerable amber and dark 
and candied extracted offering. A smal! sale of 
light amber, in barrels, was made at 9c. For dark 
and candied extracted 7<c. is a full figure. 

White comb, 18@20c; dark to good, 12@15c ; ex- 
tracted, choice to extra white, 9@10c.; dark and 
candied, 7c. 

PEESWAX—We quote 25@28ce. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street 


8T. LOUIS. 


HONEY—Plentiful and slow. We quote, in lots, 
— at 15@17c ; strained at 6@7c.; extracted at 
Ic 


BEESWAX—Prime bright quotable at 26@27c. 
R. C. GREEK & Co., 117 N. Main Street. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY -The demand for comb honey, in sec- 
tions, continues very good, at the following prices: 
Best quality white, in 1 ® sections,sells for 21@22¢. 
= pound, in attractive packages. Same quality, in 

ess attractive shape, 20@2ic. In 14@2 Ib, sections, 
white, best quality, 19@20c. Second quaiity, of all 
grades, selis about 2 cents # Ib. less. Extracted, 
in small packages, tin pails and cans sells at 126 
15¢.; but extracted, in barrels, is slow at 9@12¢. 

BEBSW AX—Prime quality, 25@28c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY—The arrivals of honey are light, and 
some fancy‘lots held above quotations, but the ac 
tual demand is very slow. : 

We quote: White clover, fancy, small boxes, 19 
@20c; white clover, fair to good, 16@18¢. Buck- 
wheat, 13@16c. 

BEESW AX—The suppl 


of wax has been more 
liberal the past week, an 


29@30c. about top prices 
for large cuts, though in a small way sales are re- 

ported 1@2c. higher. 
Western, pure, 29@30c ; Southern, pure, 30@31¢. 
D. W. QUINBY, 105 Park Place. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY~—Sells very readily in 1 Ib. sections # 
22@25c. for best white, and 20@22c. for 1} to?! 
Boxes containing % pound, 30c. per pOund. 
Extracted is selling very slowly at 12@14c. 

BEESW AX—25@26c. t 

CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Stree’ 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20c. per agate line of space, each insertion. 


Aline of Agate type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 

Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
published WEEKLY as follows, if the whole i5 
paid in advance : 


For $ weeks piceucosescosceces 28 per cent. discount. 
“13 “ (jmonths)../30 « “ 
“26 “ (6months)....40 mA 
“39 “ (9months)...50 “ ” 
© ~ (i PORED ccccces 60 “ ” 


Discount, for 1 year, in the MONTHLY alone, 
25 per cent.,—_6 months, 10 per cent.,—3 months, 
& percent.—if wholly paid in advance. 


Discount, for 1 year,in the SEMI-MONTHLY 
alone, 40 per cent., — 6 months, 20 per cent.— 3 
months, 10 per cent.—if wholly paid in advance. 

Advertisements withdrawn beforethe expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the ful rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 








Special Rotices. 


«@ A few of our subscribers are in 
arrears for the present year—having 
requested us to continue, and they 
would pay soon. Will all such please 
take this as a request to send on the 
two dollars with a renewal for next 
year, if possible. 

&@ The Amerian Express Company 
money order system is the cheapest, 
safest and most convenient way of re- 
mitting small sums of money. Their 
rates for $1 to $5 are 5 cents; over $5 
to $10, 8 cents. They can be pur- 
chased at any point where the com- 
pany have an office, except Canada, 
and can be made payable at any one 
of the company’s 4,000 offices. 

For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. 
may besent for amounts less than one 
dollar. 


discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 











Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey, 
instructions on the exhibition of bees 
This is a 


and honey at Fairs, etc. 


the new pages being devoted to new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 


Postage stamps of any kind 


Local checks are subject to a 


Honey as Food and Medicine. 





A new edition, revised and enlarged, 


We have put the price of them low 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 6 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 
or more, we print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 


The Apiary Register. 











All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $1 00 
** 100 colonies 


** 200 colonies 


220 pages 
420 cakes 
The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones. 





CLUBBING LIST. 








We supply the American Bee Journal and 
any of the following periodicals, one year, at the 
prices quoted in the Jast column of figures. The 
first column givesthe regular price of both. All 
postage is prepaid by the publishers. 
Publishers’ Price. Club 
The Weekly Bee Journal, ............... 82 00.. 
and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’Exch’nge(Houk &Peet) 3 00.. 


27 
260 
2 80 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 2 50.. 235 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ ......+++- 260.. 24 
The 6 above-named papers....... 600... 550 


The Weekly Bee Journal one year and 


The Monthly Bee Journal and any of the 
above, $1 less than the figures in the last column. 





blanks for 50 cents extra. 


—- 





Saturday of the previous week. 





is preferred. 





@@ Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 


Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 


@@ Postage stamps, of one, two or 
three cent denomination, accepted for 
fractional parts of a dollar; but money 


Kendall’s Spavin Cure is used from 





The Monthly Bee Journal for 1883. 





At the request of many who have 
heretofore taken the Monthly and 
Semi-Monthly BEE JOURNAL, we shall 
next year print a Monthly consisting 
of 32 pages, issuing it about the 
middle of each month, at $1.00 a year, 
in advance; 2 copies for $1.80; 3 
copies for $2.50; 5 copies for $4.00; 10 
or more copies at 75 cents each. An 
extra copy to the person getting up a 
club of 5 or more. 


The Weekly is now permanently es- 
tablished, and will be continued as 
heretofore. 

‘he Weekly and Monthly Bers 
JOURNALS will be distinct papers, each 
having its own sphere of operation 
and different readers. 


We shall aim to make the Monthly 
BEE JOURNAL a welcome and profita- 
ble visitor to the homes of those who 
feel the need of a cheap, first class, 
reliable bee paper in pamphlet form— 
whose time is too much occupied to 
read a weekly, or whose means or re- 
quirements are more limited, and who 
can dispense with the routine matter 
more properly belonging to a weekly. 
Emerson Binders— made especially 
for the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in 
gold on the back, and make a very 
convenient way of preserving the BEE 
JOURNAL as fast as received. They 
will be sent, post-paid, for 75 cents, for 
the Weekly; or for the Monthly, 50 
cents. They cannot be sent by mail 
to Canada. 


@ The BEE JOURNAL is mailed at 
the Chicago Postoffice every Tuesday, 
and any irregularity in its arrival is 
due to the postal employes, or some 
cause beyond our control. 





Prof. Cook’s Manual(bound in cloth) 3 25.. 3 00 — 

Bees and Honey, (T,G. Newman) “ 2 75.. 250 Sample Copies of the AMERICAN BEE 
Binder for Weekly, 1881............... 2 85.. 2 75 

Binder for Weekly for 1882.......... 275.. 250 JOURNAL will be sent free to an per- 


son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 


Ribbon Bates, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 








Every lady should send 25 cents to 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, 
and receive their Fashion rterl 
for six months. 1,000 illustrations an 
four pages new music each issue. 


= Do not let your numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL for 1881 be lost. The 
best way to preserve them is to pro- 
cure a binder and put them in. they 











new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 





the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. 


are very valuable for reference. 
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Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Ill. 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing, 
Our Motto is: 
—** Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 
tomers Never Defrauded.” 
Italian Queens..... Tested. ...$2 
o7pecen Queens.... y 
Palestine Queens. .$1; T pce 
Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 
son, ready, if weare timely notified. 
One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 
Cyprian or Palestine, $4; Nagy} | of bees, either 
Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8 frames, $8. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 


2 ¢. paid for bright wax. 
Tuscola, Ill. 









Money Orders en 
Iwly. 





BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 
ma 





7 
The Emerson Binder 
IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 
Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 


For Monthly Bee Journal...... ere 
For Weekly Bee Journal.............-- W5e. 
Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


DARWINISM Srotation°o? “man 


from the animals and his extinction at death over- 





thrown. A persona! God and an eterna! existence 
for man proven by science. Infidelity and Mate- 
rialism dethroned. The Wave theory of Sound, 


taught in coileges and high schools for 2,000 years, 
proven to be a stupendous scientific fallacy. Rev- 
olutionary in Science and the most remarkable 
book of this or any other age. Royal Octavo, 528 
double column pages, handsomely bound and con- 
taining very superior likenesses of the great scien- 
tists of the age, Darwin, Huxley, Hemholtz, 
Mayer, Tyndall and Hacekel. $2, by mail, post- 
paid. Local and Travelling Agents Wanted. Cir- 
culars, with table of contents and “ opinions of 
the press,” and of Clergymen, Professors in Col- 
leges, etc., free to all. % 
SCHELL & CO., 52 Broadway, N. Y, 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS EXCLUSIVELY 


VERY FINE EXHIBITION BIRDS, and 


Trios Mated for Breeding; 
Alse, SINGLE BIRDS. 
Prices reasonable. Correspondence cheerfully 


answered. . H. ° 
38smtf 131 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


Golden Italians & Original Albinos, 
BEES AND QUEENS. 


Send forCirculur. J.M.C. TAYLOR, 
10smtf Lewistown, Frederick Co., Md. 


Fruit Evaporators, 


To be used on a common cooking stove, capacity 

3to5 bushels per day. Price, complete, $10; in 

the flat, partly put together, for $6. A few agents 

wanted. For particulars and prices for Evapora- 

tors, Queen Bees, etc., address 

JOHN H. MARTIN, 
Hartford, Wash. Co., N. Y. 


LIVE BEE-KEEPERS WANTED, 


to introduce the new lime cushion, the only pro- 

tection yet discovered that will aners the bees 

safely through winter and spring without fail. 

Send $50, for right to retail this cushion in your 

county, or send $5 forone antes right to patentee. 
F, DELLA TORR 





9smily 





Reistertown, Baltimore co., Md. 
Remit by registered letter or P. O. order. 
Patented April 25, 1882. 


No. 254,932, 45wl3t 











HONEY AND BEESWAX. 





ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO, 


. NEWMAN, 


EE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


923 WHRST MADISON STREET, 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free upon application. 


ALFRED H 


Honey and Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, Sections, Kegs and Pails for Honey, Seeds for Honey Plants, etc. 





BEESWAX. 


I wish to ow & quantity of good yellow Beeswax. 
lam paying 27e. per pound, delivered here, Cash 
on arrival. Shipments solicited. 

To avoid mistakes, the name of the shipper 
should always be on each package. 


ALFRED H. NE ° 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO IL 





A NEW BEE BOOK! 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 


; It contains 160 protuanty illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times” in all the various im- 
provements and inventions in this rapidly devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the aplariet with 
everything that can aid in the successful manage- 
ment of the honey bee, and ut the same time pro- 
duce the most honey in its best and most attract- 
ive condition. Chief among the new chapters are 
“Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” * Management of 
Bees and Honey at Fairs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
etc. Price, bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 


925 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Appreciative Notices. 


Carefully prepared for beginners.—Farmers 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H. 


A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 

We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 


Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 


Carefully prepared, and of vast importance to 
bee-rai@@rs.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 

A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 


New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, Ind. 


Much practical useful information, in a cheap 
form.—Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 


Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 


Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, Lil. 


A valuable work forall who are interested inthe 
care and management of bees.— Democrat, Alle- 
gan, Mich. 


The most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 


The engravings are fine. It is gotten up in the 
very best style, and is cheap at the price.—Farmer. 
Cleveland, O. 


lt comprises all that isr ry for u 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
--Duily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 


A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.—Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y 


Full of practical instruction, that no one who 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.--Far- 
mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping & 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 

It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. The engravings perfectly 
—_ the text.—_Farm and Fireside, Spring- 

eld, O. 


Embraces every subject of interest in the apiary, 
giving very thorough details of the mansgement 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 


Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for all readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y. 


It is a valuable and pgetess book, and contains 

acomplete resume of the natural history of the 

little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs to 

ore their care and management.—Chicago 
erald. 


Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
by which the production of delicious and health- 
giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
it forthe marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 


Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in allthe improvements ip 
his line. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.— Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 

It embraces every subject that will interest the 
béginner. It describes all the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of delicious and 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 
prepare it for the market in the most attractive 
form. It isembellished with beautiful engravings, 
and is the most perfect work of the kind, for the 
price, that has ever come under our notice.—Far- 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 

A Liberal Discount to Dealers by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 
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BEESWAX 


WANTED. 


State Quantity, Price and Quality. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co. Ill. 


THE CONQUEROR. 


Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
pave them, and springs that donotrust an : break, 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 
The Conqueror hasall improvements made to date, 
anda 3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
postpaid for $2. Address, 

et eA & HETHERINGTON, = 
c 


Abronia, 


SWEET CLOVER SEED, 


This year’s crop, all of the white variety, 28c. per 
pound ; $3.75 per peck ; $18.00 per bushel. 


I can fill no more orders for Queens this fall, 
having sold all I had tospare, leaving many orders 
unfilled, and with orders still coming in. he ad- 
vertisement in the Weekly Bee Journal! did it. 


L. BR. GOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Ind. 








5wly 


Excelsior Dunham and Vandervort 
FOUNDATION. 


Owing to the large advance in the price of wax, I 
now quote prices thus : Dunham, 1()to 50 lbs., 42c., 
over 50 1bs., 41c., less than 10 1bs., 44¢c.; Vander- 
vort, 10 sq. feet to the Ib., 1 to 10 Ibs., 57c., 10 to 50 





“RED _— att 


Who will be the 
first to copy? 


25,000 IN USE. 


f i 7 buy the Origi- 
Patent Bingham 
Bee Smoker, you will 
aid the inventor of 
improved bee smok- 
ore—got the best, that 
never go out—always @ 
please—never is com- 
plained of—thestand- 
ard of excellence the 
world over — better 
and handsomer this 
season than ever be- 
fore. Price per mail, 
—- om from 65 cts. 
$2. Our patents 
cover all the smokers 
that will burn sound 
stove-wood, or do not 
go out. If you buy 
our ee aa hon- 
ey knives first, you 
will have to buy no Patented, 1878, 
others. 






‘een 


Bee Smoker 


PRICES: 

Handed to By Mail, 

Customer. Postpaid. 

Wide shield penqueses 3ineh ....$1 75 2 ¢ 
Large a moker (wide 


GRIEG), SE TRE oc cccccccsccccesscs 1 75 

xtra fingham Smoker (wide 

GASIE), BS WRG. 000. cccccccccceccccs 1 25 1 50 
Plain Bingham Smoker, 2 inch.... 1 00 1 25 
—_ Wonder Bingham Smoker, 

1 WD adeshosspacarecsensesazee< ce 50 65 
slashes & “peepee Honey 

SS © Wvscccoccere eeccccccese 100 115 


tb sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen 
ates. 
Send for free description and testimonials, to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON 


17wtf Abronia, Mich. 








ibs.,54c. No discounts. Circular free. 
J. V. CALDWELL, 
3wiy Cambridge, Henry Co., IH. 





LULING, TEXAS, 


Is now headquarters md thesaleof FINE ITAL- 
IAN QUEENS AND BEES. Thenicest bee hives. 
10,000 feet of seasoned Cypress lumber now on 
hand for the winter’s work ; also, everything used 
by modern bee-keepers. Write for prices. 

BEESWAX WANTED. 

l4aw39t J. 8. TADLOCK. 





AsIdo not sell honey on commission, and buy 
only such kinds as I need in my line of trade, 
cannot accept any shipments without’ previous 
correspondence. 


lcan sell Beeswax of any quality, and will pay 
the regular market price for it, in any quantity, or 
exchange for it comb foundation, without previ- 
ous correspondence. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison street, Chicago, Ill. 


MARKETING HONEY 


Send 15 CENTS for Dadant’s 
ey oe on “‘ Harvesting, Handling, 
and Marketing Extracte ” Honey. a 
You will get many times the value of 
your 15 CENTS in the hints and ideas 
that it will give you. Address, 


CHARLES DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock County, Ill. 


40wtf 








FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


—— high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
wey the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN ports eel & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 






GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. 


1- ee etene, with Test- 









ed Quee: 

Full Colony, with Tested 
Queen, be ne 

Same, after Ju uly 1 

Tested Queen, po omy age 








after July 1.. 2.50 
3 rae per half doz., 
Qfder July 1...cccscccsescces 13.50 


Address, by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


lwtf Burlington, lowa. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
25 cents per ognare, inch—no single cut sold for less 
than 50c. OMA . 

925 West Madison Street, Chicago, ‘1. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
Apply to Cc. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
aa 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
lwly 


UNHAM COMB FOUNDATION—40c. 
per pound ; extra thin and bright, 10 sq. ft. to 
the Ib. 48c. Send for sam ples. Wax worked 10c. 
per lb. F. W. HOLMES, Coopersville, Mich. l3wiy 


THIS PAPER mG. Piitowet & 
Co.’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau ‘a0 8 reso 


St.), where pdvertisins contracts may be made for 
ritin NEW YW 


Bees for Sale. 


50 Colonies ef ene tal in Gallup frames, cheap. 


200 Celonies of Bees, in Langstroth frames 
in prime condition. 


J. H. ROBERTSON, 

















The Bee-Keeper’ § Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


—:0:— 
8320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
-—*0°-— 
This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 4,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. ‘I‘his new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 
This work is a masterly production, and one that. 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, cap 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 
=—+7i- 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 
All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Puris. 
I think Cook’s Manual is tne best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS ‘I. COLBY. 
It appears to have cut the und from under 
future book-makers.— British Bee Jeurnal. 


Prof. Cook's valuable Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 


I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook’s New ptonee! of the Apiary than trom 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 

This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who obtains 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mi ch. Far. 

To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manual tt ee Prot. Cook's Manual is ap 
exhaustive work.— Herald, Monticello, Lil, 

With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fuily up with the cimes in every particular. The 
richest reward awaits its autbor.—A. EB. WENZEL. 

My success has been so at as to almost aston- 
ish myself, und much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook’s Man- 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 

It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record, 

It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have get et aot witha work, either French 
or fore ch 1 like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
BOoIs, ed tor Of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
producing ime fl and an extended account of the 


enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pu i, N.Y. 
We yy erused with great fae this rade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 


best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. Toul taking an interest in this subject, 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it caretully 
and practice as advised.— —Agriculiurist, Quebec. 
This book is pronounced by the press and leadi 
bee-men to be the most complete and —_ 
treatise on bee-culture in Kurope or America ; 
scientific work on modern bee management that 


every e rienced bee: man will welcome, and it is 
essential to every amuteur in bee-culture. It is 
ay red printed, neatly bound. and isa credit 


West.— Western Agricul.urist. 

“on work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers whieh 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the careand management of the 
of bee There is no subject relating to the culture 

bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 

f. Cook has had the advantage of all 

+4 previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses 
=a to = and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupamions.—American Inventor. 


—toI— 
PricE—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 
$1.00 . by mail prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 








36wtf Pewamo, Ionia Co., Mich. 





West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLIL 
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Books 10r bee~ Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS Cc. NEWMAN. 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book is a masterly production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, $1. 


Quinby’s New Bec-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
authoris master of the subject.—#1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A.I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75e. 


Bees and Honey, or, Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Third Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are: * Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” “‘ Management 
of Bees and Honey at Fairs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
etc. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, 75c.; in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 


Bienen Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman, in 
the GERMAN language. Price, in paper covers, 
40 cents, or $3 per dozen, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and turnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This am ge discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and ery B the nature, 

uality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 
Market ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 6e.; per dozen, 50c,. 


Winatering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject , read before the Centennia! 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. Price, 10c. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc., by T. G. 
Newman. Price 10c. 

The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, 5c. 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by Thomas G. 
Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how: 26 engravings. Price, 10c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 1Oc. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding Bees.— 
ists to Beginners, by ThomasG. Newman. Price 
cents. 


Bees tn Winter, with instructions about 
Chaff-Packing, Cellars and Bee Houses, by Thomas 
G. Newman. Price 5c. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
not eat. This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered as food. 200 pages \e 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.—Most 
complete book of its kind published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables. 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwo 
tab interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States & Canada. Price 3 cents postpaid. 


Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill,—A treatise on 
its cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 5c. 








Kendall’s io: «s Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It nas 05 ey 
illustrating positions of sick horses, and treats-a.. 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information Price 25c. for either the 
English or German editions. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to ag A Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for G Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. ce, postage paid, $2.50. 


Fisher’s Grain Tables for Farmers, etc. 
—192 pages, pocket form ; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner. 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
for it. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. 


ALL OF THESE BOOKS ARE 
ta Forsale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. gg 





GS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a yaluable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G, NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS, 


I can sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURER®S’ PRICES, by 
mail or express, at wholesale or re- 
tail. Allthe latest improvements, 
including the CONQUEROR. 

i Send for my 32-page Illustrated 
\ Catulogue of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
pea plies of every description. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOOK HERE! 


If you want cheap bees and hives to suit, good 
Cyprian, Albino or Italian Queens, Comb Founda- 
tion, all kinds, Section Boxes, and everything a 
live apiarist needs, send for prices. 


Full Colonies and Nuclei a Specialty 


with good young Queens. Give me a call, friends, 

and I will try and please you. (Box 819 ) 

EK. T. FLANAGAN, Rose Hill Apiary, 
Belleville, St. Clair County, Ill. 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest amgoovemens in Foundation. Ourthin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


lwiy D.8S.GIVEN & C., Hoopeston, Ill. 


IMPORTANT TO BEE-KEEPERS! 


ee eee years’ experience in rearing 
queen bees. The cheapest, easiest and best 
way to raise queens. Never before published. 
Something new. Send for Circular. 

44wtf HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 
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Farts ah AND SIMPLICITY 
CHAFF HIVES, with movable upper 


story, section boxes, metal-cornered brood frames, 

wide Langstroth frames and comb foundation. 
A. B. MILLER & SON, 

Wakarusa, Elkhart Co., Ind. 


Send for Price List. 
44wtf 











$850 Square Grand Piano for only $245, 


P| ANO STYLE 1 Magnificent rosewood 

2 case elegantly finished, 
3 strings, 7 1-3 Octaves, full patent cantante 
agraffes, our new patent overstrung scale, beauti- 
ful carved legs and lyre, heavy serpentine and 
large fancy moulding, full iron frame, French 
Grand Action, Grand Hammers, in fact, every im- 
ee eae de can in —y ! way tend tothe per- 

ection of the instrument, has been added. 

@ Our price fer this instrument, boxed 
and delivered on board cars at New York, 
with fine Piane Cover, Stool 245 
Se Sy Sc cccnccdscan sarecsaseed . 
Beanoed from our late wholesale factory price, 
#295, for 60 days only, to have this beautiful 
Piano introduced. This is now, by far,the great- 
est bargain ever offered the musical public. Un- 
precedented success! Tremendous demand for 
this style! Order atonce. 

This Piano will be sent on 15 days’ test trial. 
Please send reference if you do not send money 
with order. Cash sent with order will be refunded 
and freight charges paid by us both ways if Piano is 
not just as represented. Several other special bar- 
gains: Pianos, #160 up. Over 15,000 in use, 
und not one dissatisfied purchaser. Handsome 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free, giving the high- 
est testimonials ever awarded any manufacturer. 
Brey. Piano fully warranted for 5 years. 

SHEET MUSIC % price. Catalogue of 3,000 
choice pieces sent for 3c. ame. 
ENDELSSOHN PIANO CO.,, 


2ismily Box 2958, New York. 


EARS For THE MILLION! 


Foo Choo’s Balsam of Shark’s Oil 


Positively Restores the Hearing, and is the 
Only Absolute Cure for Deafness Known. 


This Oil is abstracted from a peculiar species of 
small White Shark, caughtin the Yellow Sea, 
known as Carcharodon Rondelett#i. Every Chinese 
fisherman knowsit. Its virtues as a restorative of 
hearing were discovered by a Buddhist Priest about 
the year 1410. Its cures were so numerous and 
many soseemingly miraculous, thatthe rem- 
edy was officially proclaimed over the entire Em- 

ire. Itsuse became so universal that for over 

00 years no Deafness has existed among 
the Chinese people. Sent, charges prepaid, to 
any address at $1.00 per bottle. 


HEAR WHAT THE DEAF SAY! 


It has performed a miracle in my case. 

I have no unearthly noises in my head, and hear 
much better. 

I have been greatly benefited. 

My deafness helped a great deal—think another 
bottle will cure me. 





“Its virtues are UNQUESTIONABLE and its CURA- 
TIVE CHARACTER ABSOLUTE, AS THE WRITEROAN 
PERSONALLY TESTIFY, BOTH FROM EXPERIENCE 
AND OBSERVATION. Write at once to HAYLOCK 
& JENNEY,7 Dey Street, New York, enclosing $1, 
and you will receive by return a remedy that will 
enable you to hear like anybody else, and whose 
curative effects will bepermanent. You will never 
regret doing so.”—EDITOR OF MERCANTILE RE- 
VIEW, 

To avoid loss in the mails, please send money 
by REGISTEKED LETTER. 


Only Imported by HAYLOCK & JENNEY, 
(Late HAYLOCK & CO.) 
Sole Agente for America. % Dey St., New York. 
20wly 
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